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THE RADICAL. 


MARCH, 1871. 


HISTORIC BIRTHDAYS. 


HEN Hebrew Isaiah grected the birth of a prince in 

the gloom of discord and invasion, with the joyful cry, 
“Unto us a child is born, and his name shall be Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Great and Mighty Ruler, Prince of Peace,” he was 
but the spokesman of the nation. Its heart was aflame with 
that word, “is born.” The enthusiasm of a people always associ- 
ates itself with birth. Its anniversaries are in some sense dzrth- 
day festivals. They celebrate the beginning of a great life, 
the germ of a great movement, the spring of a far-rolling river 
of public amelioration. For men do not go back to feast their 
souls on sorrows and decays. When the Church wove so many 
martyr days into her ritual, she only proved that men had 
learned to hail martyrdom asa birth-pang. Tolling bells and 
funeral eulogies, so long as they mean anything in national 
commemoration, proclaim that the noble dead begin with death 
a teaching of duty more interior and sublime. Our politicians 
surpass or redeem themselves when they speak from Plymouth 
Rock. A nation may persecute its living prophets while it 
builds the sepulchres of its dead ones ; but its birthday festival 
is never all mockery, is even sometimes the truest worship that 
remains to it: the last faith that fades out of it shall be the 
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faith that binds its end with its beginnings, that “the child’s the 
father of the man.” The early inspiration dead in their souls, 
nations are nations no more. 

Religions also cling fast to their birthdays. But between re- 
ligion and nationality there is the difference, that this is distinc- 
tive, while that is universal in its essence. And so we cannot 
say of the birth-festival of a religion, that where it loses its 
power, there religion itself is fading out. For a larger life may 
have come: finding its sources not in a special spring, but in 
the omnipresent elements. Yet such life also must have its 
own form of the birthday joy. 

The close of the year brings two anniversaries, one of a 
national, the other of a religious beginning ; recalling the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, and the Birth of Jesus: the one indeed hav- 
ing a fixed historical date, the other fixed mythologically only, 
and serving but as a point of attachment for Christianity upon 
older traditions. For it was from the heathen festival of the 
sun’s new birth, at the beginning of his return upward in the 
zodiac, —a moment in the year celebrated with joyful rites all 
over that ancient world, whose religious cultus was attuned to 
the blessings of sun and stars, — that this particular season was 
taken by the early Christians to mark the unknown birth-time 
of the founder of their faith, and to inherit its joy. 

So that these latter days of the year have not been merely a 
Christian, but a world-anniversary ; always consecrated to the 
sense of liberty, to the breaking of bonds, to the rekindling of 
all fading altar fires, whether on the stones of the earth, or in 
the heart of man. 

There is something refreshing and grand in the fact that 
this jubilee-time in the circling year is as old, almost, as man ; 
that it is truly ecumenical, and belongs to universal religion, not 
to special religions ; that it has simply taken up Christianity and 
let her glad tidings pass into it, absorbing them as it had ab- 
sorbed so many other of the world’s golden hopes, the sweetness 
and the prophecy of human nature; and that ever since, with the 
growing light of science and freedom, and the intercourse of 
races, new associations of the same quality have flowed into the 
same channel wrought by a natural cycle for spiritual spring- 
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time in the winter of the year; from the December Liberties 
of the Middle Ages, when every slave had his hour of license, 
or went wholly free, and all bonds, social or political, were re- 
laxed in hilarity, to the pleasant festivals of childhood, signifi- 
cant of the spirit of a gospel which had helped renew the blood 
of the ages with fresh joy and promise. 

This cosmical anniversary, blending every spiritual hope as it 
comes, with the faithful renewal of light and heat, — what a 
sweep it has through history! WNature’s primal accord with 
man ;-his unappropriated hour of emancipation. One of those 
thrills of a common experience that shall perhaps, hereafter, 
help to blend religions in one, just as the electric throb now 
goes round the world. 

That a genial interpretation of this season in the year, under 
whatever name celebrated, has everywhere prevailed, points to 
the universality of the idea, in which such occasions have their 
origin, and which ever tends to lead them out of all historical 
limitations ; as those of Christmas are becoming merged in the 
great current of universal human interests. 

The fascination of a birth-festival is, of course, first, in the 
thought of the renewal of life; the recovery of all that was 
lost. This thirst for the beginnings of thought and action, this 
haste to see the springing of the seeds of life, is in fact the 
instinct of immortality. And it is also the reflection of a 
divine renewal that is constantly going on at the sources of our 
personality ; its play on the surface of life. I mean nothing 
incomprehensible. The renewal of spiritual faculty is a con- 
stant fact, and by this we live. Why should not the first signs 
of outward life have fascination for us. Man’s nature is immor- 
tal youth. Did we live according to its sound laws, life would 
be that invigoration and ravishment which a healthy child 
takes from the free play of his powers of body and mind. Nor 
have we wandered so far from obedience to these laws, or 
reached as yet so little experience of their meaning, that open- 
ing thought should be other than a wonder and delight. So that 
when Wordsworth brings the Child to refresh the fading vision 
of immortality in the Man, 42s own words become immortal. 
In its anniversaries, a nation seeks unconsciously the fountains 
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of new birth. The great hours it cherishes are symbolic, 
and mean substantially this: “The living child, born xow 
of you, the people, is concentration and sum of all we have 
been, and promise of more. You seek new birth in us. But he 
is new birth: he is the resurrection and the life. For you, 
wasted, soiled, degenerate as you may be, opens afresh the whole 
purpose and opportunity of a nation. Here is the plastic mate- 
rial, heart and brain of boy or maid are your holy of holies: 
open access to God. Now try again. 


“ The fathers had not all of Him, 
New births are in His grace.” 


In Raphael’s “ Vision of Ezekiel,” the lifted arms of Deity are 
borne up and onward through space by the hands of children. 

What is it we recall in the landing of the Pilgrims? I do 
not mean the Puritans, but the Pilgrims, a very different class 
of men. Surely a fearless enthusiasm for ideal good ; a single- 
hearted purpose that swept over hardship and loss as if they 
were not; an elastic sense of fresh fields of truth and heroism 
to be won: altogether the concentrated quality of youth. Wf 1 
were asked to describe that heroism which dwelt in Brewster 
and Bradford, and made them go trustfully out into the wil- 
derness, daring to dream that such weakness as theirs might 
found an empire, I think I should do better than by point- 
ing to their Bible, and their Sunday, and their idea of Christ, 
if I said it was the strong conscience and will of manhood 
upheld by the enthusiasm of a child. “There were men 
with hoary hair amidst that pilgrim band.” But the day-break 
of a new era flamed from those wrinkled brows. Look at the 
monuments; read off the ages of the martyrs of Bunker Hill 
and Lexington. Read those of dearer meaning to us all to-day. 
First and last, they are young men, scarce more than boys. 
The first great martyr in the revolution that abolished slavery 
was an old man, but simple, enthusiastic, reverent as any child. 
They said, when they laid bare that heroic bosom, to seek the 
wounds that had torn him, “ This flesh is as white and fresh as 
a babe’s.” Fit emblem of the Liberty he heralded, a new Youth 
for man, 
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What associations made Christmas a jubilee for children ? 
Simply that which made the earliest mythology of Christianity 
bring its “starled wizards with odors sweet” to a Messianic 
Child ; the fact that the religious imagination zzstinctively fas- 
tened on that sympathy which it found in Jesus for the opening 
of life. For childhood has eternal significance for all forms of 
moral and spiritual inspiration. They find their root and their 
support in spontaneities becoming to youth. The open ear and 
eye, the wonder and belief, the fearless instinct, the lightning 
speed of thought to act, the wholeness and transparency of the 
aim, the boundless trust in the vision of its dream, quick sensi- 
bility, free play of affection, ready shame, elasticity and swift 
recovery, forgetting of things behind, and pressing to those 
before. This is “the immortal sea that brought us hither.” 
This is the primal deep of inspiration, the open way for God ; 
and all great character goes back to it. 

What is principle but the child’s enthusiasm and trust fused 
into the moral experience of the man? What the honor and 
valor that matches emergency but that first frank passage of 
thought to act, only working through the wiser mind and wider 
sphere? The youth is the first fanatic for his faith ; the first 
believer against evidence, hoper against despair. And when 
experience of present evil makes men skeptical of good to 
come, this it is that stands up within them to affirm that the 
constitution of the world after all is sound; that every need 
implies a satisfaction, and every noble dream an answering 
reality. So the moral victory is always some ideal faith, taking 
men or women, as if they were children, straight out of timidi- 
ties, prejudices, conventionalities, commonplaces of tradition and 
suppression, the selfward aim and the earthward gravitation, and 
doing just its own grand, benignant, emancipating will with 
them, as any bold adventurous thought would do with their 
childhood once. To win our way through all conflicts for 
true position and true work of culture and service, without loss 
of the spontaneous delight in what we do, of that laboring for 
‘ove, and not for hire nor by law, in which we began, up to the 
higher levels and maturer powers, this is the proper end of all 
our strivings, 
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In this ‘child-like mind are the greatness of goodness anc 
the goodness of greatness. This is the flavor of the things 
that have blessed us. For this we honor the prophets and recall 
the great days of the past. This is Isaiah’s fire, and Homer's 
innocence, and Shakespeare’s humanity. This looked out 
through Columbus’s eyes and saw the yet invisible land. This 
was the footprint that fell on Plymouth Rock and made it im- 
mortal. Without this Jesus might have died on a cross for his 
Messianic dream, yet no parable of the lilies, no thankfulness to 
the Father for having hid these things from the wise and re- 
vealed them to babes ; no haste of his gospel to the poor. Bun- 
yan might have written of his inward battles in Bedford jail, as 
a thousand dull saints have spun out their morbid experience in 
bulky books for dull and morbid disciples to read ; but no vision 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Latimer might have died at the 
stake, but no cry to his fellow-martyr, “Brother Ridley, be 
of good cheer, we shall light such a candle as will never be 
put out.” Without it many a sudden flash of moral fire, of ex- 
hortation and protest, but no such inspiration as that which 
makes reformers, after years of toil, find the old thought forever 
fresh, the fragrance still in the flower of liberty. 

Such causes of permanence are there for what we may call 
Historic Birth-Festivals. And this element in them of nature 
and universality opens them to liberty and progress. 

Their personal associations pass on into broader interests, as 
the hour inherits larger life from the present, in whose living 
bosom it is that the sense of new birth itself is born. 

The process reveals a very important element of the delight 
which attends this sense. I mean our admiration that so much 
more has come of men and events than was naturally to be ex- 
pected. And the fact is at first explained in a mythologic way: 
circling Jesus with a halo of miracle, or the forefathers with 
the mystery of some supernatural call, and endless special prov- 
idences of guidance and care. 

But when the extent of the disparity is better understood, 
while the veil of mythology is falling away, then the fact that 
more was done through great men than they planned leaves 
room for the expansion of occasions instituted in their honor 
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into the broader interests of the present: and this, even though 
the persons they commemorated come to be better appreciated 
for their genuine greatness than before. 

For, in the first place, it is found that these personalities and 
epochs men have dated from were not beginnings at all in any 
such absolute sense as later admiration has conceived. They 
were, in part, points of transferrence for a light and love, older 
than themselves: having power to resume, concentrate, advance 
it, to adapt it also to fresh demands. Even the originality of 
genius, religious or other, — never to be ignored, —always repre- 
sents profound universalities of human nature, which make it im- 
possible that greatness should divorce itself either from the future 
or the past. Thus we come to appreciate to what extent thé lib- 
erty of education and religion which we love to trace to the fore- 
fathers was learned in Holland ; and how much spiritual democ- 
racy and universality there was in the age whose life Jesus in 
many ways represented: as in Hillel’s Golden Rule and Philo’s 
humanity, and the Son of Sirach’s “ Wisdom of God, that in all 
ages entering into holy men maketh them friends of God and 
prophets.” 

It becomes impressive, too, that the jadz/ation which has gath- 
ered around these names and occasions is quite remote from the 
historic fact. The experience of the pioneers was steeped in 
pain. The spontaneous child-life that is traced back to them 
existed in them mainly as a deep under-current of sustainment, 
just able to balance the task and buoy them up on waters 
that would have whelmed weaker men. It was a reliance that 
rested the burden of the task on the Infinite Purpose which set 
it; as with Jesus, “ My Father worketh and I work:” or else it 
was a reinforcement from the unpledged and unforeseen reserves 
of the Spirit in the crisis that the Spirit brings ; as Paul’s “ when 
I am weak, then I am strong:” or else that saving blindness of 
enthusiasm which underestimates obstacles or ignores them : 
“If I, Martin Luther, had known what enemies men are to 
God’s word, I should inevitably have held my peace.” Bethle- 
hem angels, starled wizards, messianic retinue of miracles at 
command, confounding foes, covering heaven with black and 
opening graves in judgment on the crime of crucifying a God, 
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must be translated into spiritual facts, as far as they admit of 
this, if they are to represent any truth of history whatever, 
And how much of this inward meaning came to Jesus himself, 
how much the exalted sense of some divine sympathy in visi- 
ble nature and human history with his own highest aim did to 
offset the stern realities of his struggle, we may not say. But 
this we do know. The laws of nature, the invincible conditions 
and results of human conduct, were as strong then as now. No 
immunity was ever granted from the penalties of heroism and 
love in a day of revolutionary passion; and none could be 
granted from the natural consequences of appeal to a special 
supernatural commission, whether in Savonarola or in Jesus, 
Florence or Jerusalem, East or West, old time or new; none 
could be granted from the natural issues of asserting messianic 
claims without patriotic ardor or hope, among a people so sen- 
sitive on these things as the Jews of Jesus’ day. And the real 
beginnings of Christianity, found to have been, like all begin- 
nings of reformation in this world, obscure, outcast, bewildered, 
superstitious, unaided save by natural laws and social needs that 
spared not the imperfect men they made their instruments, — 
inevitably recede more and more from the interest of occasions 
which were instituted in their name. And these are now 
filled with the pleasures and the promises of a widely. different 
civilization; or else with an ecclesiastical ritualism, prinking 
itself in the conceit of being sole heir to the meaning of that 
Advent Day of Christianity, of whose toil and shame and pain 
at least it is the exact and total opposite. 

Need I ask what is there in Forefathers’ Day to recall the 
gloom of that time when such men as Cromwell and Hampden, 
hopeless of civil and religious liberty at home, proposed to seek 
them in the American wilderness? Can the hour bring before 
us that desolate shore as the Mayflower people saw it? Can 
we hear the howling of the winds through those pathless pine 
forests, and feel the piercing, of that bitter blast as it hurtled 
into faces that had just turned away forever from the pleasant 
hearth-stones and sunny lanes and spiritual folds of home? 
Can we make their situation real — alone on the edge of an un- 
known continent ; half of their number dying in three months 
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from exposure, dying two or three a day; the living in that first 
winter digging seven times as miany graves as they built houses, 
leveling and sowing them over lest the Indians, counting the 
number, should know the weakness of those that remained ? 


“The sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the free.” 


Ah, yes! such “anthems of the free” as could be sung in cold, 
hunger, houselessness, amid savage foes ! 

Around the apparent beginnings of all great movements 
storm clouds gather, very close and heavy. And as he only 
whose eyes are touched with the light that “never was on land 
or sea” can look through them, so not even such a prophet ever 
saw the issues that men are by and by to identify with his name. 
Not to Jesus nor Paul was given the vision of universal religion 
as we see it in these days of commingling races, faiths, sciences, 
sympathies of thought and work; not to Brewster and Carver 
the remotest presentiment of such a New England as this; not 
to Clarkson, Wesley, Woolman, voices in a wilderness crying 
“repent,” the conception of that day when the cry they raised 
should be answered by the thunder and the earthquake, and 
nations be dashed about like potsherds in the hands of retribu- 
tory laws, that will let no corner of the earth have peace till 
justice be done to the poor and the oppressed. 

When the principles of the prophet get fresh application and 
broader meaning than he could have dreamed, still there remains 
a certain wonder and delight for the commemorative days, in 
comparing what these beginnings promised with what has come 
of them since ; what the heroes purposed with what time seems 
to have accomplished through them; though it goes quite too 
far to last when the stupendous harvest of the ages is all gath- 
ered into a wreath for their brows. That they were greater than 
they knew, greater in the sublime destiny of the truths they 
served and loved, as instruments of an order and progress they 
did not comprehend, this is what glorifies them in spite of their 
limitations. And the spiritual imagination may well pay tribute 
in this kind to those who have been led to choose the true lines 
of historic gravitation, through the finer instinct of their genius 
or their love. 
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But this also learns its due limit. For is not the same marvel 
repeated all through the history such founders are believed to 
have opened, and all through that which went before them? The 
disparity between what the best men propose and what is really 
done through them, the speed of word or purpose to uncon- 
ceived issues, the mystery of dilation that is in action and yet 
is not explicable from it,—does it not make all history sub- 
lime? Does it not touch Moses, and Buddha, and Confucius, 
and Plato, and Socrates, and Washington, as well as Jesus? 
Nor will it be confined to the greater names of history alone. 
Who shall prescribe the instruments of a destiny that has the 
whole human soul for its field? So that the occasions which 
commemorate the beginnings of great steps of progress tend to 
be freed from personal idolatries into universal relations. That 
ideal sense of a new birth for man which made the fascination 
of a recurring Christmas or Forefathers’ Day grows into a 
meaning less and less dependent on its historical origin. All 
joy in the renewal of human energies, in steps of progress, 
comes to centre in the sense of relation to the whole of history 
and the whole of humanity; a whole everywhere speeding it with 
this mystery of expansion and dilation, this significance in the 
present which the past cannot explain, this genius in human 
nature which no man’s mission can exhaust or foreclose. 

Still more are these occasions emancipated when history 
reveals wherein the apparent founders of man’s good have not 
been so much limited in their sight of what was to come through 
them, as possessed by beliefs or seeking results contrary to what 
comes finally to be found best. And this law of historical 
growth brings no disparagement to noble men. It is inevitable 
that all should be more or less subject to it, since humanity is 
progress, . : 

Looking at great steps of progress in relation to their-birth, 
it is plain enough that what the mass of men and the whole 
force of institutions strive against is the one thing that comes 
about from the sum of their doings. What a mystery it is! All 
lines of visible purpose and organized will pressing one way, all 
their effective and ultimate influence the other way! Scarce 


one or two despised men of ideas heading against all this visi- 
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ble power, yet they only making way: to their own amazement, 
doubtless, when they consider of it, giving glory to God alone. 
And when these men become recognized and popular, why then 
the same shy fate has escaped ¢heir hold, and chosen others 
perhaps by them unrecognized, as deeply hid by adverse forces 
as they had been, and wondering like them at the secret tide 
they sail on, the lonely idea that bears them along. The great 
iceberg, bosomed in the under-current, moving straight up 
against the surface flow! How the Arctic voyager marvels as 
he fastens.on to that mystic help! But the very wisest are not 
wise enough to see the way things are to be shaped: the way 
the present need shall change to broader paths. They follow 
illusions. Where is the step in progress whose relations, as 
they speedily come to stand, had been foreseen? What status 
was planned ? What experience foreknown? Who of the past 
great ones can see with our eyes, bear our burden, reveal the 
clue to our special labyrinth? I doubt if Jesus, for instance, 
would have approved that total defection from Judaism which 
came through the ethnic breadth of the Pauline, and the philo- 
sophical catholicity of the Johannic school. Only with the day 
comes its light. What result, sought by reformers, ever came 
about in the way they proposed? It had less relation to 
their personal insight and method than they thought. Did 
they live now, they would bless God for his wiser way. Ab- 
solutely none saw the whole. What a mystery is one of these 
inevitable humanities! Every recognized power on earth set 
to bar it out, yet it is born and grows. Every hand more 
or less against its freedom, yet the resultant of all the force 
is to pass it on. The more weights in the scale to press it 
down, the more the invisible counter-scale outweighs them. 
What is this bewitchment that turns every purpose against 
itself, and makes the plans neutralize each other that would 
resist or manage one of these great births in human progress, — 
early Christianity or modern emancipation ? 

It is no new thing. It is the order of things. It means that 
there is something more in humanity than the totality of its 
individuals, - Religious and political results are not determined 
by the mass of conscious tendency, the aggregate of purposes 
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and wills. History is not a sum in arithmetic, as Mr. Buckle 
would have us believe. It is spiritual dynamics, incomprehensib!, 
to the believer in mere masses or in addition and subtraction of 
human gzantities alone. When you have got at the programmes 
of the parties, the policy of the leaders, the will of the people, 
you have not begun to get the data for results. The ques- 
tion is not what these are going to do with church or state, 
but what some deeper sovereignty, whose method nobody fully 
divines, which scarce a few recognize at all, is going to do with 
them. 

This, as we look back on it, holds fast our wonder. Is it 
then Fatality? Shall we be content with the proverb and say, 
“ Man proposes, God disposes”? But then God works zz man, 
even if against all his deliberate aims: works not from the out- 
side, but through the constitution of the soul. Those nobler 
results intimate then nothing else than the Freedom of Man. 
There were deeper instincts in him than his will; unconscious 
tendencies, struggling germs, subtly spreading fire in air and 
sod, — 

“A motion toiling in the gloom.” 
And these were inwardly antagonizing the conscious purpose of 
that outwardly hostile world The study of historic birth-times 
shows us that a great revolution is not the work of a sufer- 
naturally gifted person, alone in his time, but of a longing, 
inspired humanity veiled to itself, in the age. 

It is thus man himself that is more than wills and purposes; 
man himself that is God’s movement beyond masses of men. 
Man himself is this mystery of overruling and growth. It is 
Liberty, human and universal, that contravenes the imperfec- 
tions of organized purpose. And the comprehension of this, 
whenever it fully comes, completes the emancipation of seasons 
identified with birth, renewal, progress, from erc/usive relation 
to honored persons, whose method needed somewhat of this 
contravention by wiser destinies. 

Meantime, more and more, the commemoration itself comes 
back to nature, and honors the dear returns of her cyclic 
months, because they bring fit and timely espousals between our 
own works and days. 
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Imagine the Mayflower Pilgrims at the Jubilee just celebrated 
in their name. How little of their experience would find itself 
at home in the genial breadth of art, science, culture, political 
interests, secular and religious movements, there represented, to 
say nothing of the dinner and the dance! When the orator 
paid his respects to their “rest on the Sabbath,” and their 
awe before the Bible, as points of peculiar sympathy for the 
present and future, I do not think the heart of the New England 
assembly could have borne witness to itself that herein indeed 
“the child was father of the man.” Nor would the sad-eyed 
Pilgrim have read the answer he sought, in those upturned faces, 
bright with the confident rationalism of a day so unlike his own. 

And our Christmas feast of good things, and flow of public 
and private humanities, have quite as little to do with that idea 
of the visible world and its possibilities with which Jesus asso- 
ciated his own work, —as have the litanies to his name and the 
genuflexions before it, into which so many of his followers have 
translated this anniversary. Their feeble, faded supernaturalism 
—what a windy-wordy ghost it is, to represent that stern, sad 
appeal of his against the world, to an approaching judgment! 
How should this age in its real heart be capable of perpetuating 
the relations held by a reformer of the Hebrew Messianic faith 
with his disciples, in that darkest moment of his people’s history, 
and in a time that knew not the laws of nature nor the needs of 
social life? Of the moral wisdom and the human love it finds 
in Jesus, it will suffer not one word nor deed to lose its power. 
But its respect for human faculties and its confident use of 
them utterly separates it from that atmosphere of thought 
from which Jesus drew his idea of the conditions of a divine 
commission and revelation. 

Let me then note what I think the real hold which Jesus 
must retain on the ages. It is the least recognized of all forms 
of relation. It is of such a nature that the use of his name as 
a rallying cry of religious fellowship or discipleship is its pure 
and simple denial. 

All the more is it of a very noble kind, associating him with 
an element in spiritual experience that we do not dispense with ; 
I mean the freedom of an inward ideal life. 
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We withdraw ourselves, as personalities, from the limits of 
circumstance ; and what the time and the lot forbid without us 
we create within. Ignoble living may seem to sweep the actual 
field of work void of ideal good. Here within us the stars are 
clear, and purer air yields vigor — we reconstruct broken ideals, 
rebuild the faith that all is well at the heart of things, and rec- 
ognize, accept, assume the eternal paths that men and nations 
must follow at whatever cost. 

It is as representative of this self-sustainment in the ideal 
that the record of Jesus has helped the inward sense of recov- 
ery and renewal which men forever need. It is this that makes 
so many of the New Testament sentences fresh and sweet for- 
ever to duty and hope. But ’tis its liberty that is its essence; 
a personality, not to be transferred from one to another; and 
no subject for transubstantiation, nor for organization. You 
cannot “eat and drink” this as the spiritual body and blood 
of Christ. You cannot dissolve it into a principle and call it 
Christianity. The shibboleth of discipleship is the mark of its ab- 
sence, whatever else than it the disciple may learn of his Master. 
And to posit what it was in Jesus as the substance of an imite- 
tory culture for the religious sentiment of mankind, is to mis- 
take its essence, and lose the secret of his sympathy, by sur- 
render of the freedom which conditions whatever in it is worth 
having. 

And this sympathy itself illustrates and obeys the limits 
which we have already noticed, to associating the progress of 
truth and good with great men of the past. It is Jesus’ faith 
in his ideal as for that day, that helps the personal ideal life of 
this day,—not his conception of it so much; not his method, 
not his conscious purpose. And in itself, the ideal of Jesus dif- 
fered materially from ours. 

Taking the oldest records of it as the best, we note how com- 
paratively imperfect were the relations to which it addressed 
itself. No domestic duties; ties of kindredship very loose upon 
him ; no profession, trade or special calling to disturb the free- 
dom of that Oriental life of constant movement, of teaching 
here and there as the Spirit bade. Judean politics raged more 
fiercely than ours; patriot Pharisee, Romanising Sadducee, rev- 
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olutionary zealot, filled the land with strife. But the life of 
Jesus intimates no political method or principle. On the wars 
that rolled in the horizon, and broke often in the heart of his 
native land, there is no comment, save one prediction as of 
a seer looking from a high place as a spectator of the coming 
ruin to Jerusalem. For the industries, social activities of the 
people around him, little sign of recognition. It is the purely 
inward ideal life; benignant to children, sufferers, and the poor; 
indignant in reproof of the egotism, arrogance, baseness of 
motive, that crossed his path, and sternly denouncing eternal 
wrath upon its head,— but always the spontaneous expression 
of an absorbing purpose that took no responsibility of meeting 
the special temptations and difficulties of actual relations; an 
ideal life ; every act flowing from the consciousness of an iso- 
lated mission, remote from appreciation of what was outwardly 
going on. And this inwardness of life was not only of no sect, 
no school, no party — but far more remote still; “to bear wit- 
ness to the truth,” — that he, for the saving of all, was sent to 
call men away from the visible life of the generation to preach 
divine principles and summon to faith in his name, in place of 
all the aims, interests, and exigencies of that visible life. An 
ideal freedom, over which the mournful aspect of the times, the 
miseries of his oppressed country, and the conflicts of duty con- 
sequent thereon seemed to have no weakening nor distracting 
power, because he was dwelling in a life adove politics, above 
war, above practical affairs ; in his own words, above the world. 

I regard the life of Jesus as a spiritual hope gathering itself 
up aloof, from the pressure of civil and political despair. Or 
this birth of things heavenly out of bereavement in things 
earthly, the songs of angels by night, the star in the East before 
dawn, wiser than sunshine to guide to redeeming purity and 
love, were natural images. 

Jesus was the expression of a great reaction which was also 
sending the Baptist to lift up his warning in the desert, and the 
Essenes to their unworldly fraternities on the Dead Sea shores, 
and whispering to Hebrew maidens of a Divine One who 
should be born of their loins to redeem the land out of the 
sorrow and despair that its sins had brought. His life carried 
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to the utmost this renunciation of visible human forces. It 
was the appeal to hidden, interior, ideal forces; to supernatural 
effects of these on the natural world. And of these he held 
himself divinely appointed king, for whom a new supernatural 
world was to be created, not by development of existent rela- 
tions and human functions, but from their ruins. 

He will have no crown from the people’s hands; only his 
messianic thrones to judge the tribes when the powers of this 
world and its governments, its institutions, marriage, property, 
outward aims and interests, shall have passed away. No power 
but in the spirit descending on his soul. The world is a reed 
shaken by the wind; a house upon the sands: the Rock is the 
Father’s Love, within and only within. 

In this world, where love has no place to lay its head, where 
there is no help in the multitudes, no shelter in the powers that 
be; in the temples no communion, but the chaffering of the 
money changers; in its courts no sympathy for the poor; in 
this world to endure tribulation is to triumph in the secret place 
of the soul: to lose the life in the flesh is to gain it there eter- 
nally. To escape the world by straight gate and narrow way 
is to enter this inward freedom and power. No thought of food 
or raiment in this blest ideal life; no care for the morrow; one 
with singing bird, and toilless lilies the mystery of its joy ; easy 
‘ke and light burden; for weary and heavy laden, rest. To 
reach this, the cross itself is the appointed way ; through death 
to transfiguration, and the coming kingdom of the Lord. 

The beautiful ideal, the sublime reliance on inward personality, 
we recognize with honor and joy: true birth of the time, true 
birth of faith and ardor and consecration. 

Who would make its sweetness and its faith less dear? We 
but defend the liberty to see the aurora of our own new reli- 
gious day, to clear religion of the other-worldliness and irrele- 
vancy to life and nature which has hinged so long on the an- 
cient words and ways, — when we urge that this is the Oriental 
prophet’s or Messiah’s ideal, not that of the modern citizen or 
practical laborer in real spheres, nor that of the lover of free and 
universal development. These ages, open for integral personal 
culture and social construction, to whom nature is invitation 
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and all law divine, demand a different attitude of the ideal to the 
actual, The domestic, social, political spheres of the nineteenth 
century are perfected by such application of truth and love as 
does not call out of them and condemn them, does not discour- 
age but develops their natural promise. Outward relations were 
to Jesus, in his day, sheer decrepitude and despair; and the neg- 
ative individualism of much of his teaching, as to property, poli- 
tics, resistance to evil, social and visible interests, intellectual cul- 
tures, was but the reaction to a sphere where inward idealities 
sufficed: a world where the vision of a coming kingdom, center- 
ing in his call to rule mankind through acceptance of its condi- 
tions of sacrifice, could find free scope to grow. 

The great Stoics, on the other hand, accepted the conditions 
of that age, sought to put their sublime moral ideal into laws 
and functions ; to educate rulers in it; even to rule the Roman 
Empire in the spirit of the principles —I quote Marcus Aurelius 
himself —that “man should love those who have offended him,” 
and “that there is but one thing of real value, to cultivate truth 
and justice, and to live without anger zz the midst of unjust 
men.” And this noble reign of Marcus Aurelius, and the univer- 
sality of the later Roman jurisprudence, with the liberty it se- 
cured to children, to women:and to slaves, bore witness to what 
these stoic statesmen found it possible todo. Yet they could 
not put their grand Jersonality into the Roman world. The 
divine ideal that healed and freed their inmost being was for 
Epictetus and Aurelius, as well as for Jesus, a kingdom within. 

So long as practical functions were held to be impervious to 
ideal aims, so long love and duty might find the highest ex- 
pression of their own freedom in the unconditioned inwardness 
and extreme simplicity of the New Testament Christ life. 
Here was an ideal lifted above the world and its impenetra- 
ble spheres. And with what fearful literalness did Christen- 
dom for ages interpret the warning, “He that forsaketh not 
the world for my sake, he that hateth not father, mother, 
wife, brothers, sisters, yea, and his own life in this world, 
cannot be my disciple”! It has required all the energy of 
secular interests, of heterodox science, and of natural sympa- 


thies in this nineteenth century, to free religion into realism a: 
2 
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last, to bring it out of a separate realm of exclusive sanctities 
and powers, of special rites, days and functions, of supernatural 
offices and relations, all centering in the Christ above the 
world. 

One thing, indeed, would we here remember when all protest 
against the prescribed authority of an incomplete ideal is fully 
made. Never will the resort from outward limitations to the 
inward personality, there to affirm freedom and peace and joy in 
its relations to the Infinite, cease to be the condition of man’s 
diviner life. Never, without vital loss, can that inward vision 
and authority be bartered for any edict of the multitude, for any 
materialism of show and sensation, or any demand that the 
faith of one shall sacrifice itself to the indispensable plan of 
many. To this, the eternal element in all great and all good 
men, we shall hold fast in Jesus also. 

But this is, we repeat, the untransferable element. Person- 
ality does not repeat itself. Discipleship cannot purchase it. 
Its freedom in our day is not, as an experience or as a method, 
the same thing as the freedom of Jesus. 

For the friction of the free races and religions has charged 
the whole of life with electric receptivity for ideas ; as the sen- 
sitive soil of our fresh Western prairies changes its whole flora 
in a few years at the touch of our pioneer culture, and outruns 
in productivity the long-tilled lands of the East. The noblest 
personality cannot now dissociate itself from the claim of every 
human interest, and the revelation that comes from listening to 
its cry. Its own maturity is in sharing the universal life, in 
yielding itself to that sacred tide. 

The Christ-idea fails to express our freest and most natural 
thought. The universal element in every free heart and mind 
knows itself to be universal, that is, not to be appropriable. No 
inward revelation is ¢ke exclusive centre for a world’s salvation. 

And so the seasons that bring round the sense of renovation, 
the joy of birth, find their meaning in a new inspiration, — the 
unity of the personal and the universal life. 

Ideal thought and aim thus escapes a certain theory of unbe- 
coming dependence and servile imitation, which has hitherto 
controlled religious culture. Its path and dialect are no longer 
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to be prescribed; its free essence no longer bartered for the 
form of wheeling into rank about the banner of a person or a 
name. In the birth of each new hope for humanity comes in- 
ward birth of what is too natural, spontaneous, universal, to be 
laid to the account of this or that specific teaching. The hour 
has its own nativity anthem ; its own star above every secluded 
birthplace of spiritual faith and moral power. 

The Christ-idea of salvation reads us its own record. The 
Christ of the Catholic has belied himself: his ecumenical claims 
turned to a farce, he is thrust out of doors by the State, and 
now stands feebly infuriate ; a priest fulminating paper thunder 
against civilization, as it sweeps by the shaky gates of his Vat- 
ican. The Christ of the Evangelical can no longer suppress 
inquiry, nor hold fast the unity of his folds by word of Scrip- 
ture and threat of eternal death. He is not the child whose 
advent stirs politics, labor, art, science, faith, The Christ of 
the Unitarian fails ; scatters the sect that would fain keep him 
alive by their union; stands a poorer spectacle than the Cath- 
olic, if possible, offering denominational “ fellowship” to all who 
will call themselves his followers ; a purchase, one would say, 
worth about as much as the confession that buys it. The Jesus 
of the Sermon on the Mount speaks in the heart his eternal mo- 
ralities and his childlike faith, best prized by those who conjure 
not by his name: while the age summons to aims and functions 
his simple idealism could not know; and to that universality in the 
religious idea to which no man and no distinctive faith can give 
aname. East and West, and old and new, unite to unfold that . 
Bible of Humanity, whose “leaves are the religious persuasions,” 
and where every great trodden path has led to God. 

Our Advent Hope to-day is practically and speculatively re- 
constructive, and the world feels one birth-throe from New Eng- 
land to Japan. Ideal Liberty and Justice, no longer content 
with abstract concession, or the “Kingdom of Heaven,” battles 
for possession of every field, of state, and market, and school, 
and craft, and home. For its renewing blood is working beneath 
this blind and bitter countenance of the time, heavy as it is 
with war there, black with corruption flung to the surface here; 
a storm that almost seems the sadder for the hope that costs so 
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much to make good. Yet so it must be made good, sooner or 
later ; and even now shines the promise. See if every issue is 
not a birth-joy. Victory in America to the better cause, so far ; 
victory in Europe, so far, to the just cause,— the cause of the 
German nation against the plot of ambition and revenge. Bub- 
bles of national egotism and pride in military glory pricked. 
Nemesis of imperial treachery: nemesis in the demoralization 
of a people by the one-man power they suffered to grow out 
of what they called a republic ; lessons more and more terri- 
bly impressive, as this internecine war wears itself on, to the 
laboring masses of Europe,— strong enough now, let us hope, 
to profit by them, —in the duty to substitute the harmonies of 
industry for the aggrandizement of rulers and the extension of 
states ; lessons that are enforcing the duty of appeal in all fresh 
disputes to a Parliament of Nations. 

What incessant threatenings of strife are arousing all enlight- 
ened persons to demand this appeal in the name of civilization! 
It seems as if nations could scarcely keep their hands from each 
other’s throats. I think it is not the love of war, but the restless- 
ness of a false position, requiring that the next step be taken 
without delay ; the mischief of a close contact of races without a 
common arbiter of their disputes; the cry for wider sweep of 
mutual guaranties like those which hold the citizens of the same 
state in peace. I think already the better policy prevails. The 
Russian storm is yielding to the promise of a conference. In 
America demagogy fails, so far, to stir up strife with England, 
as it has before failed to stir up c7vi/ strife by threatening repu- 
diation of the national debt. It has overshot its mark. We 
watch with hope even the painful disclosure of corrupt practices 
in the administration of. the best political party. For it is a 
higher standard than the past that is enforcing the revelation. 
And the purpose to reform wisely refuses to seek its end by 
breaking the political unity of loyal men, while there is yet work 
so unmistakably preparing for it by the renewal of rebellion. We 
hail a fresh hope for the red race, as but yesterday we paid the 
black its charter of citizenship, though with a reluctance that 
brought us terrible lessons in the cost of injustice. May these 
lessons teach us to yield no more to the fever of annexation, fed 
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as it is by tricks of speculation, and forced on by appliances of 
official power, —till we have proved our virtue on the vast 
homestead we have yet to order and reform. Labor, also, claims 
its new birth. Its gospel, yet to be comprehended, must be 
universal; it must be culture and co-operation. The labor- 
reformer is to learn that there is no laboring c/zss distinctively ; 
since every one is a producer by labor who adds to the sum of 
spiritual, intellectual, or physical good. And employer and em- 
ployed alike will have to learn that the interests of capital and 
labor are one ; that mutual confidence must solve problems and 
settle strifes ; and that fullest freedom and private opportunity 
must go hand in hand with every organized assertion of rights. 

Fresh tributes, too, await this season of the sun’s new birth, 
that was greeted so long ago with songs in the fertile Nile val- 
ley, and with new-lighted flames in the colder north. They 
commend this wide land of commingling productions to freedom 
of trade, to restraint of monopolies, to easier access of the poor 
to the necessaries of life, to the even-handed justice which must 
be the motive power of our perfected machinery of essen if 
it is to bring blessings from the solar fires. 

Our December liberties, once more, commend the didi of 
half the race to equal opportunity with the rest in personal cul- 
ture and political self-government. They give assurance that a 
charter which knows no distinction of race, color, or creed, 
shall not long cover privilege in the name of sex. The very 
cannon that desolate Europe thunder confession that the powers 
of civilization are suicidal while wielded by masculine energies 
alone: and through the agony of blood and tears we hear hu- 
manity pleading for that practical advent of sentiment and sym- 
pathy, of feminine personality and culture, which can no longer 
be postponed. 

The associations of the season emphasize all cheering aspects 
of life and the times. The ideals that bring sunshine into our 
hearts and homes are such as never shone before on man. No 
traditional forms of gratitude, veneration, or dependence can 
meet their demands. 

Christmas, December Liberties, older Sun-festival of the na- 
tions, all are here. But more is here ; an inspiration and power 
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they could not anticipate nor hope. Let us comprehend what is 
of the present, that we may emphasize its task beyond the past. 
It wants our faith, first and deepest, in its living, unprecedented 
opportunities ; central and supreme among them the claims of 
the free moral and spiritual personality, the soul’s relation with 
the infinite and eternal, with the true, the beautiful, the good. 
But ¢his opportunity must be grandly affirmative of all the rest. 
Let us find them in all happy and helpful sympathies ; in the 
prophetic eyes of the children; in the wise gifts of friendship, 
whereof the best are invisible; and in the universality that 
haunts the imagination and shapes the duty of the age. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





JUDGMENT HYMN. 
“ Dies ira, dies illa.” 


AY of Love! that day of glory 
Shall redeem this chaos hoary ; 
Age to age repeats the story. 


Oh! what joy and exultation, 
When Love brings the full creation 
To its just adjudication ! 


Night shall flee and fear infernal ; 
Earth before its Judge eternal 
Shall arise in light supernal. 


Love the Book of Life unsealing, 
All-divining, all-revealing ; 
Death and hell no more concealing ; 


Justice all to all deciding, — 
Oh! what peace and deep confiding! 
Fear no more in man abiding. 
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When that day shall come in splendor, 
What can lips of mortal render 
Of the joy it shall engender? 


Quickened spheres shall thrill and tremble ; 
Man with man will then assemble 
In the world-embracing temple. 


Peans through the arches ringing, 
Suns like burning censers swinging, 
Holy airs and odors flinging ! 


And, like sounds of seas fraternal, 
Blent and borne by breezes vernal, 
Shall go up the chant eternal: — 


“Ye with cloudless splendor burning, 
Unto you all life returning 
Yearns with deep and deeper yearning. 


“Ve to chaos have descended, 
Suffered, conquered, and ascended 
With relumined worlds attended. 


“Ye have judged without remission : 
Sin inherited perdition ; 
Wisdom followed with contrition. 


“ And the rapturous hosts ascending, 
In one brotherhood all blending, 
Chant the Day of Love unending. 


“ Ancient realms of desolation 
Shout in choral exultation. 
Joins as one the vast creation.” 


GEORGE PERRY. 
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PLUTARCH’S MORALS.* 


HE increasing interest in the ethics and theology of non- 

Christian nations shows itself in many ways. A leading 
antiquarian bookseller in New York told me that all books of 
this description — the translations by Thomas Taylor, for instance 
— were among his most salable stock. In England, the atten- 
tion of publishers has been turned chiefly to Oriental books, 
and they have strangely left to Americans the rendering into 
modern English of Plutarch and Epictetus. It is a subject for 
congratulation that both these labors of love are done at last. 

Those who have cherished in their libraries the dingy little 
volumes, through which alone the “ Morals” or miscellaneous 
writings of Plutarch were accessible, will feel a sense of sudden 
publicity in seeing their favorites thus transformed to five very 
handsome octavos. Less condensed in style, less concentrated 
in subject, than some of his contemporaries, this writer is more 
varied, more learned, and more entertaining than any. Mr. Emer- 
son compares him to Montaigne; but I should rather compare 
him to Sir Thomas Browne in his immense erudition, his quaint- 
ness, his tenderness, and his eloquence. There is hardly a 
theme, mental or moral, physical or metaphysical, which he 
does not touch; and he is always copious and rarely dry. 

Born about 50 A.D., he was one of the remarkable group of 
stoics, who, without concert, and often without personal acquaint- 
ance, were affirming to the world doctrines which varied from 
those of Jesus only in having a shade more of self-reliance, and 
a shade less of self-sacrifice ; and which, from that very differ- 
ence, have always reached a class of minds for whom the Beati- 
tudes do not contain quite all truth. Some essayist will some 
day trace down through history, from Henry of Navarre to Ma- 
dame Roland and Margaret Fuller, the tonic influence of Plu- 


* Translated from the Greek by several hands. Corrected and revised by 
William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Professor in Greek literature in Harvard 
University. With an Introduction by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1871. 5 vols. 
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tarch’s “ Lives.” This same influence is to be found unimpaired 
in the “ Morals,” reinforced with a copiousness and variety to 
which neither Seneca nor Epictetus nor Marcus Antoninus, nor 
the less known but almost equally eloquent Maximus Tyrius, 
can lay claim. 

The most generous views, the sweetest tenderness, are found 
constantly in his pages, and with them the clearest and most 
vigorous intellectual treatment. His essay on “Atheism and 
Superstition,” for instance, almost startles us by its modernness, 
— it is as if the excesses of these two extremes were delineated 
on the one side by “The Catholic World,” on the other by “The 
Boston Investigator,”— and he only shows himself to incline 
to the Rationalistic side when he concludes that he should much 
rather have any one say that Plutarch never lived than that they 
should assert Plutarch to be a fickle and vindictive person. (I. 
179.) But for himself, he uniformly asserts the “ paternity” and 
“benignity” of God. 

So in his essay “ Of the Tranquillity of the Mind,” he will 
not accept quiet by the sacrifice of sympathy, but wishes to 
unite both. (I. 145.) His essay “ How to Profit by our Ene- 
mies” is as full of practical suggestions as if Lord Bacon had 
written it. He concludes that “we may show a meek and 
gentle temper, and a submissive bearing of evil in all our enmi- 
ties; and even integrity, magnanimity, and goodness of dispo- 
sition are also more conspicuous here than in friendship 
For if any one sympathizes with his enemy in his affliction, re- 
lieves him in his necessities, and is ready to assist his sons and 
family if they desire it, any one that will not love this man for 
his confession, and highly commend him for his charity, must 
have a black heart made of adamant or iron, as Pindar says.” 
(I. 293.) 

In his “ Letter of Consolation to Apollonius,” on the death 
of his son, he brings an accumulation of reasonings and sympa- 
thetic consideration to show that we should not mourn for death, 
as those without hope ; but says that “it becomes men well ed- 
ucated to consider that those who have paid their debt to mor- 
tality have only gone before us a little time; that the longest 
life is but a point in respect to eternity.” (I. 331.) He also 
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mentions it as the crowning praise of the departed youth that 
he was “a lover of mankind.” 

In his essay “ Concerning the Virtues of Women,” he dissents 
from Thucydides, who thinks that woman the best about whom 
the least is said. He holds that “not only the face but the fame 
of a woman should be known to many.” He thinks his essay 
affords “an historical demonstration that the virtue of a man 
and woman is one and the same.” (I. 340.) 

In his “Banquet of the Seven Wise Men,” he introduces a 
charming picture of a wise woman, Eumetis, who, while yet a 
girl, has mastered “the most abstruse and recondite parts of 
learning ;” “a person of an admirable understanding, a politic, 
capacious mind, of a very obliging conversation, and one that 
by her rhetoric and the sweetness of her temper prevails upon 
her father to govern his subjects with the greatest mildness in 
the world.” (II. 9.) 

The essay on “Fortune,” and that on “Virtue and Vice,” 
which follows it, are noble pleas in behalf of free will and the 
supremacy of the moral nature. The latter closes thus: “ You 
will have sufficiency, if you will but learn what a notable and 
generous mind is. You will live luxuriously in poverty and be 
a prince; and you will be as much in love with a vacant and 
private life as with that of a general or king. If you apply to 
philosophy, you will never live without pleasure, but you will 
learn to be everywhere pleased with everything. You will be 
pleased with wealth for making you beneficial to many, and with 
poverty for not having too much to care for; with fame for 
being honored, and with obscurity for being unenvied.” (II. 
484 ) 

Plutarch, like Malvolio, always “thinks nobly of the soul,” and 
assumes it to be immortal. God, he thinks, does not so little 
consider his own actions as to take such pains in creating and 
endowing us, unless our souls were destined.to outlive our 
bodies. “And for my part, I will never deny the immortality 
of the soul,” till somebody shall wholly take away the prophetic 
tripod and so destroy the oracle. (IV. 169.) 

But it is impossible to give by extracts or analysis any im- 
pression of this great encyclopedia of generous thoughts and 
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noble deeds, all arranged with an almost unfailing literary tact, 
that renders the page scarcely ever wearisome. Almost all 
books of ethics since the time of Christ have a secondary and 
derivative air, and almost seem to apologize for any first-hand 
knowledge of God or man; but in Plutarch a man looks out of 
his own eyes and the result is seen in life and freshness. The 
very names of the essays have a charm: “Of the Tranquillity 
of the Mind ;” “That Virtue may be Taught ;” “ How to know a 
Flatterer from a Friend;” “Pleasure not Attainabbe according 
to Epicurus;” “How a Young Man ought to hear Poems ;” 
“Whether it were wisely said, Live Concealed ;” “ Why the Ora- 
cles Cease to Give Answers ;” “Concerning Such whom God is 
Slow to Punish.” This last is, so far as I know, the only essay 
by Plutarch yet published in this country.in the original Greek, 
having been well edited and annotated by Prof. Hackett of 
Newton, and published at Andover in 1844. 

Mr. Emerson, in his agreeable preface, gives the main facts 
about Plutarch, and about his popularity among wits and au- 
thors. Emerson himself owes to him many of his best aphor- 
isms, as that we should “call that which is just equal, not that 
which is equal just.” (III. 404.) Prof. Goodwin has also a good 
preface ; from which it appears that the first edition of the old 
version was published in 1684, that used by him being the fifth 
(1718), which is the only one often met with in this country. 
The translation belonged to that period in England of which 
Mullinger has well said, in his late essay on “ Cambridge in the 
Seventeenth Century,” that “its classical culture was character- 
ized rather by learning than by scholarship.” “What it lacked 
in culture it gained in erudition.” The English scholars of to- 
day would pass by Plutarch and confine themselves to more 
classical authors. If, however, they translated him at all, they 
would do it with far greater accuracy than their predecessors, 
though with less dash and spirit. Prof. Goodwin has had the 
good sense to retain the vivacity and supply the accuracy. 

He justly says in his preface that, while a few of these essays 
were originally translated by good scholars, such as William Bax- 
ter (nephew of Richard Baxter) and Thomas Creech, it is also 
true that some of the most difficult treatises were rendered 
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by men whose ignorance of Greek was only one of their many 
defects. He quotes, for instance, the note to one of these vol- 
umes, stating that the Parthenon is “a Promontory shooting 
into the Black Sea, where stood a Chappel dedicated to some 
Virgin Godhead, and famous for some Victory thereabout ob- 
tained.” But there are other mistakes as absurd, which the 
American translator has omitted, perhaps through delicacy, to 
notice in his preface, but which will illustrate the difficulties of 
his work. This very Mr. Baxter, for instance, whose scholarship 
was the best employed .in the work, was guilty of the following 
remarkable sentence: “The first man whom the Athenians put 
to death was one £fitedius the basest of all knaves.” The 
Greek word here mistaken for Epitedius (ea:zjdeov) means sim- 
ply “deserving” of death. 

If thus with Baxter, what can we expect of others? In one 
place Agamemnon is represented as discharging a rich man 
from the wars, “who presented him with his Fleet near Aetha.” 
(II. 82.) This should be “his fleet mare Aetha.” In another 
place, ‘‘ Croesus caused a companion of Pantoleon’s to be torn to 


pieces in a fulling-mill, and sent presents made of his mummy 
to the gods.” (IV. 332.) J/ummy should be money. And again, 
“ Zoilus, a priest of Ortnis ” (II. 288) should be “a priest of 
our time.” These are, in part, errors of the press, perhaps ; but 
what shall we make of such a sentence as the following : — 


“There is a light which at some distance from the eyes upon a congruous 
air, and there is a light whirled up and down, which is emitted from bodies, 
easily scatter and remove the intermediate air, being co-extended to the 
fiery visual sight, gives the sense of seeing.” (III. 198.) 


But Prof. Goodwin makes this much clearer :— 


“There is a light which reaches some distance from the eyes into a con- 
gruous air; and there is likewise a light emitted from bodies, which meets 
and is joined with the fiery visual light in the intermediate air (which is 
liquid and mutable); and the conjunction of these rays gives the sense of 
seeing.” (Am. ed., III. 168.) ; 

Sometimes, no doubt, the translator stumbled upon something 
which was fine, though it was not Plutarch’s ; for instance : — 


“Let me only advise you, by the way, to have better thoughts of God 
than to suppose him so prone to anger.” (IV. 10.) 
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This is marked in the margin, in Leigh Hunt’s copy, as a 
remarkable passage; but see how our American translator is 
compelled to take the picturesqueness out of it: — 


“Let me only advise you, by the way, to remember that you keep this 
God (Apollo) propitious, and move him him not to wrath.” (Am. tr., IV. 11.) 


But, in general, the old translators, when they erred, took all 
meaning out of the passage, as with the following : — 
“It is not because Carmenta’s women come next after those sacrifices, and 


the race of the Pinarii succeeds: hence they are raised from their feasts, 
others coming in the places are called Pinarii.” (II. 246.) 


Which Prof. Goodwin clears up as follows :— 


“Is it not because Carmenta’s women came too late for their sacrifices ? 
The same thing happened also to the Pinarii; whence they were excluded 
from the sacrificial feast, and fasting while others were feasting, they were 
called Pinarii (from zevaw),” (II. 237.) 


And here is one more from Plutarch’s sharp criticism on Her- 
odotus, against which Mr. Emerson greatly protests : — 


“Nay, of the Lacedemonians themselves, he makes it doubtful whether 
they fell in battle or yielded to the enemy, distinguishing them by very 
slight conjectures from those that were slain at Thermopyle.” (IV. 342.) 


This leaves us more in doubt as to Plutarch’s brain than as to 
Herodotus’s malice. But Prof. Goodwin dispels the perplexity : — 


“Nay, of the Lacedemonians themselves, he makes it doubtful whether 
they would have fallen in the battle or have yielded to the enemy: distrust- 
ing the proofs of their valor which were shown at Thermopyle ; and these, 


(IV. 350.) 


Enough has been said to show that Prof. Goodwin has had no 
easy task in bringing into order these fine volumes. The sim- 
ple truth is, that his edition of Plutarch is one of the most 
scholarly pieces of work ever done in America. Certainly 
nothing that came from his predecessor in the Greek class at 
Cambridge, in the way of editions or of lectures, was so hard to 
do or was so well done. The edition of Plutarch’s Lives, edited 
by the English scholar Clough, offered but small difficulties in 
comparison ; and the same is yet more true of the edition of 


indeed were slight !” 
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Epictetus published by the same house. In the latter case the 
American editor had the perfectly secure basis of an accurate 
translation, which often needed to be rewritten and modernized, 
but hardly ever to be corrected. It tested the editor’s English 
rather than his Greek. But Prof. Goodwin had not only no firm 
basis of English, but none of Greek; for the original text of 
Plutarch has been singularly neglected, and much of his work 
was like crossing a quagmire, where one jumps from one tussock 
to another, and can only hope not to land in the mud. And not 
only the editor, but the publishers, deserve well of the nation, 
and keep up our pride at one of the weakest points. We have 
to go to our English kinsmen for so much, it is a compensation 
that they must come to us for their Plutarch. If Little, Brown, 
& Co. would now entrust to some good Latin scholar the work 
of re-translating Seneca, they could rest on their laurels without 


fear of competition. Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINson, 





SILENCE. 


HERE is no ripple on the lake, 
No breath upon the hill ; 
No sound the sleeping echoes wake, 
The aspen leaves are still, 
And in the dim and peaceful wood 
I feel the silent solitude. 
The full-orbed moon looks coldly down 
On the untrodden snow ; 
Beyond me lies the slumb’ring town, 
The frozen stream below ; 
Above, the solemn dome of night 
Lifts upward to the infinite. 
In the soul’s deeps there too is rest ; 
Love needs no voice, no token, 
Faith calmly sleeps on Hope’s bright breast, 
Truth’s promise is unbroken, 
While Angel Patience, smiling still, 
Unconscious waits the perfect Will. 
S. D. Rossins, 
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GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH CHANCELLOR FRIEDRICH VON MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


HEODORE A. H. F. MULLER was born April 13, 1779, 

at Kunreuth, in Franconia, and the family, as far back as 
it can be traced, had always been attached to the noble family 
of Egloffstein. He was educated at Baireuth and Erlangen, 
and in his twentieth year went to Gottingen to complete his 
studies in Jurisprudence. His correspondence in later years 
with those eminent jurists, List, Piitter and Sartonius, give full 
proof of Miiller’s excellence as a student, the universality of 
his cultivation, and especially his devotion to German and 
French literature. 

By the connection of the Egloffstein and Weimar familfes 
the young jurist was brought to the notice of Carl August, and 
Miiller received an appointment as assessor for the government 
in 1801, and in 1803 as councillor. After the battle of Jena he 
rendered invaluable assistance to the Duke in diplomatic ser- 
vices with the Emperor Napoleon, and when only twenty-seven 
years of age he was appointed Privy Councillor, and a year 
afterwards, in recognition of his extraordinary merit, was raised 
to the rank of nobility. His life is a record of honorable ac- 
tivity as jurist, councillor, deputy, and confidential agent of the 
ducal government. 

In the stormy period of 1848 he requested and received a dis- 
missal from the service of the State, and died in October, 1849. 

But these official relations make the least part of his interest 
for us and his influence at Weimar. He belonged to the best 
literary circle at Weimar; and Schiller, Herder, Wieland and 
Goethe welcomed him from the first as a congenial mind anda 
personal friend. With Goethe, especially, he was intimate for a 
period of more than twenty years. He drew up Goethe’s will 
and was one of its executors. The record of his intercourse 
with Goethe gives us the most valuable insight into the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the great man’s every day life and views, 
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and throws new light upon his relations with the men and times 
in which he lived. 

These conversations have a more direct and living interest 
than those of Eckermann, inasmuch as they were written down 
immediately after they had taken place, and therefore are less 
colored by succeeding impressions. They go farther back in 
Goethe’s life, and are more simple in style, as well as more 
varied in respect to Goethe’s relations with the art, the science, 
and the interests of his age, at the same time giving us many 
interesting notices of the personal and business relations of the 
poet. Goethe is represented in these conversations of Miller 
in his individual appearance at the moment, the mood in which 
he spoke, the utmost freedom of thought and feeling, the very 
tone of his voice and the passing changes of his countenance 
photographed at the moment, and given to us in such a way that 
he is brought actually before us as he lived and was as a man. 


Dec. 14, 1808. I have been at Goethe’s. He said, “I am 
now again studying the older French Literature thoroughly, so 


that I may be able to address a serious word to the French peo- 
ple. What an unlimited extent of culture lies behind them at a 
time when we Germans were still awkward boys! Germany is 
nothing, but every individual German is a great deal, and yet 
just the reverse is supposed. The Germans must be trans- 
planted and scattered like the Jews into the whole world, in 
order to develop perfectly that good which is latent in them and 
make it contribute to the well-being of all nations.” 

Oct. 23, 1812. Goethe went with me to pay a visit to the 
French Ambassador, Baron St. Aignan. We did not find him 
at home. As we were returning, we came upon the subject of 
his collection of copper-plate engravings, some choice specimens 
of which he used to show and explain to me and that art-loving 
friend every Sunday morning. “To me,” he went on, “ posses- 
sion is necessary, in order to gain a right conception of objects. 
Possession alone allows me to form an unprejudiced and calm 
judgment, free from illusions which the desire of an object pro- 
duces. Therefore, I love possession, not for the sake of the 
thing possessed, but for the sake of my own cultivation, and be- 
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cause possession makes me calmer, and so happier. It also 
teaches me the defects of any work of art: if, for instance, I 
buy a bad print for a good one, I thereby gain immensely in 
insight and experience. Once a well known connoisseur sold 
me a work which he really thought was modern for an antique ; 
it afterwards turned out to be a genuine-antique, and it seemed 
as if he were punished, and I rewarded for my good faith.” 

We continued the conversation in Goethe’s garden, and it soon 
turned on the latest literature. ‘“ Most new writings which they 
send me,” said he, “I put aside, and do not read them until after 
several years. Then I have the clearer verdict of my contem- 
poraries and the work itself before me at the same time. 

“Tieck, Arnim, & Co. are perfectly right in taking grand sub- 
jects from the earlier time and making them serviceable. But 
they wash out the colors terribly, and leave the best subjects 
untouched. Am I to swallow down all their nonsense? It has 
cost me enough to become what I am; am I to dirty myself 
afresh in order to draw these simpletons out of the mire into 
which they wantonly plunge? Oehlenschliger was angry be- 
cause I did not produce his Coreggio at the theatre ; I had, in- 
deed, accepted Werner's romantic tragedy of Wanda, — but 
must one do ten stupid things because he has done one ?” 

WuitsunDAy. We sat at the table for a long time at Goe- 
the’s. His dissatisfaction with Madame de Stael’s opinion upon 
his works was very strongly expressed ; he said that she had re- 
garded Mignon as merely an episode, when the whole work was 
written wholly for the sake of this character; that Wilhelm Meis- 
ter had to be represented as immature, wavering, and pliant, in 
order that the rest of the characters might be developed through 
and around him, and for this reason Schiller had likened him 
to Gil Blas; that he was atrellis about which the tender ivy 
entwined itself; that De Stael had wrenched off all his crea- 
tions and considered them separately, without having the slight- 
est suspicion of their inner connection, their genesis ; and that 
therefore her criticism of Schiller was much the better, because 
his gradual improvement was clearly apparent from a chrono- 
logical arrangement of his productions. 

Monpay, May 30. After a cheerful dinner we walked up and 
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down the hall, in which hung the large and complete plan of 
Rome. Goethe inspired me with an ardent desire to visit Italy. 
All at once he stopped thoughtfully in front of the map, and 
pointing to the Pontine Marshes, which one must traverse in 
entering the Eternal City from the north, “I will make the 
confession to you,” said he, “that since I traveled homeward 
over those marshes, I have not had one purely happy day.” His 
countenance exhibited deep emotion. “I enjoyed for ten months 
at Rome a second academic life of freedom, wholly avoiding 
distinguish.‘ society, because I had it at home.” In the course 
of the conversation he made mention of a singular interview 
with Lord Bristol, who reproached him with the harm done by 
his “Werther.” “How many thousand victims,” I answered, 
still more energetically, “ have fallen a sacrifice to the English 
system of trade! Why should not I too have the right, for once, 
to devote some sacrifices to my system?” 

Afterwards, showing us a magnificent engraving by Mecheln 
of the Dance of Herodias, he added: “ Let a man, in some way 
or other, form one praiseworthy habit, by which he can heighten 
the pleasure of his cheerful days and console his sorrowful ones. 
Let him accustom himself, for example, to read every day in the 
Bible or in Iiomer, or to look at medallions or beautiful pictures, 
or to hear good music. But it must be something excellent, 
valuable, to which he habituates himself, so that he may always, 
and under all circumstances, retain his regard for it.” 

Nov. 30, 1816. I found Goethe very cheerful, quiet, and ge- 
nial. In commending the advantages which accrue to every 
educated person from drawing, Goethe made the important but 
very simple remark: “It cultivates and compels observation ; 
and that is verily the highest of all faculties and virtues.” He 
informed us that he began to dictate in bed every day at seven 
o’clock,—- letters in the first place, and then, after getting up, 
his autobiography. “In this way I withdraw myself from the 
world, and am able still to keep abreast with my obligations.” 

APRIL 29, 1818. I drove with Julie von Eglotfstein and 
another friend from Weimar to Dornburg, in the brightest of 
spring sunshine. As the carriage rolled on through the peace- 
ful, still villages, enfolded in the fresh green of orchards, gar- 
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dens, and fields, there came over us all an inexpressible feeling 
of the gladsome and prophetic season. Friendly converse, for 
the most part of a serious nature, made the way seem short. 
The declarations of Falks, yesterday, concerning tolerance and 
the intermingling of good and evil in nature, gave occasion for 
deeper reflections. “ Everything evil,’ I maintained, “accord- 
ing to Weishaught’s and Goethe’s doctrine, comes either from 
error or incapacity; there was no radical, original badness, no 
more than there was anything positive to a shadow; dualism 
had always produced the greatest confusion and mistakes, split- 
ting into two parts the purely human, and entangling human 
beings in hostility and contradiction with themselves. Thus 
they had foolishly sundered good and evil, art and nature, reve- 
lation and theism, spirit and body, the ideal and the real, setting 
these in sharp contrast with each other, and entirely overlook- 
ing the intermemediate tints and transitions from one to the 
other. The topmost round of culture and humanity was toler- 
ance, and the clear conviction that all disharmony, sooner or 
later, would and must be resolved into harmony! Herder had 
striven to attain this mark, but had not purely and completely 
succeeded in reaching it, as his susceptibility and censoriousness 
had often seduced him from the right path. Goethe was in the 
highest degree tolerant with his intellect, but not always with 
his temperament.” 

We arrived at eleven o'clock, and stationed ourselves in the 
bow-window of the fairy little castle, that seems to have risen 
by magic out of the steep wall of rock. Here our diligent 
sketcher, Julie von Egloffstein, could have a view extending 
from the old castle down to the bridge. We had been half an 
hour or so at the open window, when a man of stately form 
came out of the shrubbery, and walked with grave and sedate 
steps through the little garden under the window. It was Goe- 
the, the highly revered master, whom a letter from me the even- 
ing before, had informed of our expected trip, and invited to 
join us. We flew to meet him with joyous shouts, and his 
bright eye returned our hearty welcome. The sketching had to 
be resumed at once; with the most tender solicitude he drew 
attention to all the minute favorable points of view and the 
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manner of treating them, and thus most merrily helped on the 
work which had been begun, sometimes praising, sometimes 
finding fault. “Ah! were you my own dear daughter,” cried 
he jestingly, “how I would shut you up, until you had perfectly 
and systematically developed your talent! No fop should come 
near you, no troop of dear female friends should beleaguer you, 
conventionalities and social claims should never throw their 
nets about you; but you would have to copy for me from morn- 
ing to night, after a regular system ; and when that was suffi- 
ciently practiced, you should create and compose for yourself. 
After a year’s interval, I would let you fly away from my cage 
and devote myself then to your triumphant appearance.” Our 
fair sketcher manifested no especial eagerness to subject herself 
to such an art-diet, although she conjured the old master, in the 
most gleesome humor, not to withhold from her his critical in- 
structions, even while pursuing her ordinary course of life. He 
shook his head doubtfully, thinking that such pretty children 
gave a friendly ear to old grumblers like himself, because they 
tacitly consoled themselves with the thought that they were 
obliged to follow the teaching just so far as it pleased them and 
no farther. “But if you really want to make an exception, dear 
angel,” continued he, “I will put you to the proof with thirty 
copies of Everdingen’s copper-plate, landscape engravings, which 
I will assign as the beginning of a regular series of drawings, 
and allow you sixty days to complete them.” She violently 
protested against this immense task, but Goethe was inexorable, 
and added, like a genuine dictator, “ How you can accomplish 
it is your affair; sufficient that I require it, and do not yield one 
hair's breadth from my demand.” 

Soon the conversation took a higher range. In the midst ot 
this grand and beautiful natural scenery, in this freedom from 
all conventional restraint, the nobler feelings of man freely 
unfold themselves, and he disdains to preserve the stiff mask 
of indifference which in daily life serves to ward off the pres- 
sure of the wearisome crowd. So was it with our Goethe! He, 
from whom a decisive word in regard to the holiest and deepest 
interests of humanity is so seldom to be obtained, he spoke now 
of religion, of moral perfection, and the final object of all social 
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institutions with a clearness and enthusiasm, such as we had 
never known in him before. “The possibility,” said he, “of 
ennobling the most sensuous, and of inspiring even the most 
inert material, by marrying it with the ideal, is the grandest 
assurance of our spiritual origin. Man, however much the earth 
attracts him with its thousand and ten thousand appearances, 
still raises his look inquiringly and longingly to the heavens 
arching over him in the celestial spaces, because there is within 
the deep and sure feeling that he is a citizen of that spiritual 
kingdom, wherein we cannot help believing, nor can we ever 
give it up. In this fore-feeling lies the secret of that eternal 
aspiration after an unknown goal ; it is, as it were, the lever of 
our searching and our thinking, the tender connecting bond 
between poesy and fact. Morality is a never-ceasing attempt to 
make peace between our personal claims and the laws of that 
invisible :ealm ; towards the end of the last century it had be- 
come loose and slavish, when the endeavor was to subject it to 
the fluctuating standard of a mere theory of happiness. Kant 
was the first to comprehend it in its transcendental significa- 
tion, and, however much he desired to give it the too rigorous 
stamp of his categorical imperative, he deserves the immortal 
credit of having raised us from that condition of weakness into 
which we had fallen. It is indicative of crudeness to want to 
live only according to one’s own laws, and at one’s arbitrary 
pleasure to overstep the bounds others have prescribed for them- 
selves. And for this reason the state is established, to rectify 
such rudeness and willfulness ; and then, again, all judicial en- 
actments and positive statutes are but a never-ceasing attempt 
to restrain the individual from protecting himself. 

“If we take a survey of what man has done for thousands of 
years, we do not fail to perceive that there are some universal 
formulas which have always had a magic influence over whole 
nations, as well as over individuals, and these formulas, ever 
recurring, ever the same under a thousand diverse, superficial 
manifestations, are the mysterious endowment from a higher 
power in life. Every one, indeed, translates these formulas into 
his own native tongue, adapts them in manifold ways to his own 
limited individual conditions, and thus often mixes with them 
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much that is impure, so that they can hardly be discerned in 
their original signification. But they appear again and again, 
always under some unexpected forms, sometimes in one people 
and sometimes in another, and the attentive observer constructs 
out of these forumlas a sort of alphabet of the world-spirit.” 

We listened attentively to every word which fell eloquently 
from those dear lips, and tried in all possible ways, by objection 
and exception, to draw out more and more of these living utter- 
ances. It was as if the grand panorama of the history of the 
world passed before Goethe’s inner eye, and his mighty spirit 
endeavored to resolve it into its simplest elements. With every 
fresh utterance his manner became more and more solemn, I 
might almost say, prophetic. The ideal and the real were fused 
together, and the higher repose of the sage rayed forth from his 
countenance. At the same time he was gentle as a child, sym- 
pathetic, far more patient than usual in answering our questions 
and objections, and his thoughts seemed to float, as it were, up 
and down in a pure, untroubled ether. Such precious hours 
slip away only too quickly. “Let me now go, children,” he 
suddenly said, rising from his seat, “let me go alone down to 
my stones yonder ; for after such conversation, it is fitting that 
the old Merlin should make friends again of the primal ele- 
ments.” We watched him for a long time, with glad emotion, 
as, in his light gray mantle, he descended into the valley with 
solemn step, lingering now at one and now at another rock, or 
at some particular plant, trying the stones with his geologist’s 
hammer. The shadows from the mountains grew longer, and 
he gradually vanished, like a ghost, from our sight. But we 
drove home through the blooming Jena valley, dwelling with 
tender and happy remembrances on the conversation we had 
enjoyed, . 
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THE LATE WAR OF THE ENGLISH SAVANS, 


HATEVER concerns the origin of life on the globe 
comes to us with a peculiar interest. Even what con- 
cerns the origin of particular forms of life, as of species, has an 
especial charm, as shown by the lively interest which has always 
been taken in the development hypothesis, whatever may have 
been the form it assumed. This interest, and the ready accept- 
ance of the Darwinian doctrines by so many scientific men of 
the first distinction, afford evidence of a general latent dissatis- 
faction with what were till lately the current notions of the ori- 
gin of species by arbitrary and supernatural creation. The ten- 
dency of modern thought is to find the explanation of all natural 
phenomena in the activity of the natural forces ; and but few of 
the cultivators of science have escaped the influence of this 
tendency. 

Back of this question of the origin of species lies that of the 
origin of life. According to Darwin, who treats only of the 
origin of species, the original germ or germs of life may have 
been supernaturally created, becoming subject only to natural 
law in the course of their after evolution, 





















THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF PRIMEVAL LIFE, 






But this last place of refuge for the supernatural has been 
greatly disturbed of late years by some of the boldest and most 
distinguished of our men of science. I quote from Trof. Tyn- 
dall : — 


“The tendency on the part of matter to organize itself, to grow into 
shape, to assume definite forms in obedience to the definite action of force, 
is all-pervading. Itis in the ground on which you tread, in the water you 
drink, in the air you breathe. Incipient life, in fact, manifests itself through- 
out the whole of what we call inorganic nature.” 












Tyndall affirms that the molecules of a grain of corn “are 
self-posited by the forces with which they act upon each other.” 
He goes further, and affirms “that in the eye of science the 
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animal body is just as much the product of molecular force as 
the stalk and ear of corn, or as the crystal of salt or sugar.” 


Prof. Huxley says :— 


“Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are all lifeless bodies. Of 
these, carbon and oxygen unite, in certain proportions and under certain 
conditions, to give rise to carbonic acid; hydrogen and oxygen produce 
water; nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. These new com- 
pounds, like the elementary bodies of which they are composed, are lifeless, 
But when they are brought together under certain conditions they give rise 
to the still more complex body, protoplasm; and this protoplasm exhibits 
the phenomena of life. I see no break in this series of steps in molecular 
complication, and I am unable to understand why the language, which is ap- 
plicable to any one term of the series, may not be used to any of the others.” 


He thinks there is no justification “for the assumption of the 
existence in the living matter of a something which has no 
representative or correlative in the not-living matter which gave 
rise to it.” 

Prof. Owen has always been the uncompromising opponent 
of Darwin’s doctrines, and we have come to look upon him as a 
very staid and respectable conservative in science. But in his 
“Derivative Hypothesis,” he has quite out-Darwined Darwin 
himself. The latter does give supernaturalism the credit of 
getting up one or more special forms to begin with; but Owen 
thinks it more compatible with “the grandeur of creative power” 
to believe that the “ Cause which has endowed this world with 
power convertible into magnetic, electric, thermotic, and other 
forms or modes of force, has also added the conditions of con- 
version into the vital mode.” He holds that this natural opera- 
tion of the forces is “daily and hourly calling into life many 
forms by conversion of chemical and physical into vital modes 
of force.” . 

Much more might be quoted from these authorities, and from 
many others, to the same effect ; but this is sufficient to show 
the drift of modern scientific thought to the conclusion that 
vital force is correlative with chemical and physical force ; that 
these forces are essentially one, and interchangeable ; that life 
has originated by the natural operation of the natural forces, 
and: by no other way. 
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THE ISSUES OF THE NEW IDEA, 


This view presents a distinct issue with the old notion of a 
special vital force, in presence of which science must needs 
stand reverent and mute; but since the demonstration of the 
conservation and correlation of force, the proportion of scien- 
tific men who cling to the notion of a “vital force” is becoming 
less and less; and the few who are still faithful to. their “ first 
love” may be so from habitual modes of thought which have 
become second nature and cannot be laid aside. 

Another form which the issue assumes is that between the 
natural generation and the supernatural creation of primitive 
life on the planet. The latter is still the popular view ; the for- 
mer is that which prevails among men of science. A reason 
why so many of the younger men of scientific discipline reject 
the notion of arbitrary creation is that it precludes any rational 
explanation of the phenomenon: it is a dogma. 

Another form of the issue is that between the idea of the 
natural generation of primitive life and the idea of a conscious, 
personal God. In consequence of this, many, whose education 
has been theological and metaphysical rather than scientific, 
reject whatever curtails this personal Creator's field of opera- 
tions. Before science prevailed to any considerable extent this 
personal Will-force was believed to do almost everything in the 
natural world, as well as in the spiritual. The current creation 
of an individual was just as much a divine act as the original 
creation of a species. But science invaded the old mystical 
realm; and though ultra-theism has contested every step, sci- 
ence has now undisputed sway of almost the entire field. And 
what we wish to call particular attention to here is, that theists 
do not now acknowledge their cause to be in the least worsted 
by the modification of view which science has made necessary. 
They say it is even more consonant with the dignity of the 
Creator to regard him as having ordained the order of nature, 
and so arranged it that it shall be self-acting, than that he 
should be constantly superintending it in person, as was once 
supposed. 

Now this reason holds as good for the natural origin of pri- 
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meval life as for the now acknowledged natural origin of off. 
spring from parents. If it be acknowledged that natural law 
rules in this case without detriment to religion, then must it be 
acknowledged that natural law may prevail in the other case 
without any just cause for alarm. 


BIOGENESIS VERSUS ABIOGENESIS.* 


But these science-generals who are attacking this last strong- 
hold of supernaturalism are very far from being united among 
themselves. While agreeing that every living thing that now 
is, or ever has been, has had its origin in the forces of nature 
acting by natural sequence, they yet differ as to the extent to 
which the living has been generated from the non-living. The 
orthodox in science believe in Biogenesis, —that every living 
thing has proceeded from something living before it ; and the 
formula they swear by is “omne vivum ex vivo.” Their oppo- 
nents believe in Abiogenesis, in the evolution of life de novo, in 
the direct development of the living from the non-living. The 
orthodox insist upon it, with emphasis, that we have no convin- 
cing evidence that life has originated de zovo in our times ; but 
when we go back a few million years, they admit it may have 
been different. Then there may have been direct revelations 
of life to the world. Huxley says, “If it were given me to look 
beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to the still more 
remote period when the earth was passing through physical and 
chemical conditions, which it can no more see again than a man 
can recall his infancy, 1 should expect to be a witness of the 
evolution of living protoplasm from not-living matter.” He 
does not, however, expect to be the witness of any such thing 
now. The Heterogenists, on the contrary, believe that they may 
witness, and have witnessed, even more than this. 

Here is the difference on a matter of detail among those who 
are so well agreed on the general subject ; and that difference is 
great enough to have led quite recently to severe contests of 
fact and logic between some of the savans of England. 


* Abiogenesis, Heterogeny, Spontaneous Generation, —these are pretty 
nearly synonymous ; but the first is probably the best term. 
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PROTOPLASM. 


Only a few years since, the cell, a vesicle or shell with (not 
homogeneous) contents, was regarded as the last unit of living 
forms; but protoplasm is a simpler thing than the cell. It is 
alike in all its parts, not limited by a membrane, and is without 
definite form; yet this “schleim,” or apparently structureless 
plasma, is capable of manifesting the phenomena of life. It 
moves, it assimilates food and grows, it multiplies by division ; 
it illustrates “development,” undergoing transformation, and as- 
suming higher forms. 

The role which Huxley and his school assign to protoplasm 
is really an imposing one. They regard it as “the physical basis 
of life,” as “the structural unit” of living bodies, as the condi- 
tion of matter with which all the known development of life 
orizinally begins. 


THE EXPERIMENTS OF DR. BASTIAN AND OTHERS, 


But Drs. Bastian, Child, and their school, believe something 
more than this. Their faith in protoplasm is sound; but they 


follow the lead of the biologlical chain further back, and claim, 
by a process of natura! genesis in we!l-conducted experiments, 
to have linked the living with the non-living. 

Prof. Wyman, of this country, obtained organisms from infu- 
sions which had been subjected to a temperature of 249° Fahr- 
enheit, and accessible only to such air as had passed through 
the capillary tubes of iron at white heat. Prof. Mantegazza 
obtained organisms from fluids with air in flasks hermetically 
sealed and subjected to a temperature of 284° Fahrenheit ; and 
Prof. Cantoni from similar preparations heated to 288° Fahren- 
heit. 

The heterogenists believe that these experiments have never 
been successfully called in question. But the most striking 
experiments are those which have recently been performed by 
Dr. H. Charlton Bastian in connection with Dr. Frankland. 
The solutions were prepared by the former and sent to the 
latter, who exhausted the air from the containing flasks, hermet- 
ically sealed the same, and then subjected them for four hours 
to a temperature of from 146° to 153° Centigrade. (295° to 
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307° Fahrenheit). Even then, after exposure, under suitable 
conditions, for a few weeks, living things make their appearance 
in the fluids ; and, though minute and simple in structure, these 
organisms rank higher in the scale than protoplasm.’ This was 
startling: if true it was a “stunner.” But the disbelievers in 
abiogenesis are not convinced. Huxley believes that “the or- 
ganisms which Dr. Bastian got out of his tubes are exactly 
those which he has put into them ;” “that what he imagines to 
have been the gradual development of life and organization in 
his solutions is the very simple result of the setting together 
of the solid impurities, which he was not sufficiently careful to 
see when in their scattered condition when the solutions were 
made.” Furthermore, in his late address to the British Asso- 
ciation, Prof. Huxley affirms substantially that rather than be- 
lieve that such organisms arise de novo, he will believe that they 
were in the mixtures and withstood the high degree of heat to 
which Dr. Frankland submitted Dr. Bastian’s solutions. 


HUXLEY’S LOGIC. 


Now Huxley may be right, and Bastian and Frankland’s ex- 
periments may be set aside; but Huxley’s style of logic here 
is questionable. It simply renders the proof of abiogenesis 
impossible. For, if the heat should be made still greater, all 
that would be necessary to escape the logical consequence of 
the experiment, granting the correctness of Huxley’s method 
of reasoning, would be to affirm that the organisms must have 
withstood even this higher degree of heat to which they had 
been subjected. This is very much the sort of reasoning used 
by Spallanzani to explain away the experiments made by Need- 
ham a century and a quarter ago. Spallanzani hypothecated 
the presence of germs in the atmosphere from which Needham’s 
organisms must have sprung, though he had no proof stronger 
than a guess that such was the fact. 

Huxley rejects Bastian’s experiments —_— they are incom- 
patible with the present state of our scientific knowledge. How 
then about the discernment of those scientists who accept these 
experiments as not necessarily untrue by any means? Huxley's 
objection has the ear-marks of a prejudice. For he even thinks 
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“it would be the height of presumption for any man to say that 
the conditions under which matter assumes the properties we 
call ‘vital’ may not, some day, be artificially brought together.” 
He is inclined to believe in revelation past, and revelation fu- 
ture, but not in revelation present. 

It will thus be seen that Huxley’s difference from the hetero- 
genists is not a very broad one. It is hardly worth fighting 
about. With Dr. Beale, however, the case is different. Though 
agreeing with Huxley in opposition to the heterogenists, he 
differs equally from both in holding to the old notion of a “ vital 
force.” The war has led to singular coalitions. 


WITH WHOM THE WORK OF EXPERIMENT NOW RESTS. 


As we look at this controversy, we should think it now rests 
with Huxley, Beale, and their coadjutors, to disprove the experi- 
ments of Bastian and Frankland, by showing that, when care- 
fully conducted, the results claimed do not appear; or, in case 
the inevitable organisms still obtrude, that the germs thereof 
are capable of withstanding a higher degree of heat than has 
heretofore been supposed. Until this is done, we must think 
that the case which has been made out by the heterogenists 
has the appearance of much strength. 

Beale says that the experiments may need repeating before 
himself and others can be expected to re-adjust their faith re- 
specting the origin of life. If experiments hereafter to be made 
should fail to verify Bastian’s results, we shall, no doubt, hear of 
them. For the present, it is, perhaps, as well for outsiders like 
most of us not to entertain very confident opinions on the sub- 


ject. We believe it is a question which science will yet settle 
to the satisfaction of scientists, and this can only be done 
through the slow and laborious method of experiment and dis- 


cussion. 
EARLY DISCUSSION OF SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


This is an old controversy, but with the progress of science 
it assumes new shapes. From time immemorial mankind have 
believed that the beginnings of life must have been supernatural. 
All results not known to be the product of the human will were 
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referred to the divine Will. When, therefore, larvze appeared in 
putrefying flesh, there was no need of referring them to antece- 
dent life for their parentage; the divine creative Power so con- 
stantly in activity could produce them as readily without such 
parentage as with. It was natural enough that Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation should prevail in the Christian 
world for hundreds of years. It was orthodox theologically and 
scientifically then. But Redi demonstrated before an Italian 
academy that if the putrefying flesh was covered with gauze no 
larvze would appear. This was in 1638. In 1745 the subject 
was taken up by John Needham of England, and the Abbé 
Spallanzani of Italy. Needham obtained organisms from infu- 
sions treated in such manner as he believed sufficient to destroy 
all antecedent germs. Spallanzani also appealed to experiment, 
and thought that he disproved Needham’s results. He attrib- 
uted the presence of organisms in Needham’s infusions to atmos- 
pheric germs which the experimenter had not been sufficiently 
careful to exclude. Invisible living germs floating in immense 
numbers in the atmosphere,—this is Spallanzani’s celebrated 
panspermic theory,—a theory which Pasteur set himself to 
prove, and which he and most scientific men thought he did 
prove. It is this, perhaps, more than anything else, that has 
brought the doctrine of spontaneous generation into discredit. 


PROPER DISTINCTIONS TO BE MADE, 


But admitting that the panspermic theory is true to the 
extent that the air is full of living germs which may and do 
enter into infusions and produce living things, it by no means 
follows that abiogenesis never takes place. On the other hand, 
granting that it is proved that the living may and does now ‘ 
proceed from the non-living, it does not follow that there are no 
atmospheric germs which may enter into infusions, sometimes 
even when thought to be excluded, and there ‘become the pa- 
rents of living things. And again, even if it be proved that 
life is generated de novo, it by no means follows, as Dr. Bastian 
appears to think, that the panspermic theory of disease is neces- 
sarily overthrown. On the other hand, even if the air is full of 
germs, it does not follow so readily, as many appear to think, 
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that the panspermic theory of disease is necessarily true. Each 
of these points must rest on its own proper evidence. Contro- 
versialists, even in science, are apt to make too much of their 
affirmations and negations. We all remember the old Plutonians 
and Neptunians in geology. The war between them was long 
and bitter; they don’t manifest quite so much feeling nowadays. 
As it turned out, both were right, and both wrong. The his- 
tory of science affords many examples of the kind, but as it 
progresses there should be less occasion for such records. 





THE RADICAL CLUB. 


HE January meeting of the Radical Club was held on 
Monday, the 16th, at the house of C. A. Bartol, in Chest- 

nut Street. 
Miss Mary Grew of Philadelphia re-read the essay on “ Essen- 


tial Christianity ” which was given as a lecture in Horticultural 
Hall on the previous Sunday, and it was followed by a vigorous 
and animated discussion. 

The following abstract is condensed from Miss Grew’s essay : 


The founders of every system of religion, of every sect, of every 
school of philosophy, have been more or less misrepresented, and their 
teachings grossly, perverted by their disciples and followers. The more 
intense the interest excited by the system, the greater will be this mis- 
representation and perversion. This is inevitable, for the conditions 
are the natural imperfection of the human intellect, the great number 
of interpreters, and the tendency of enthusiasm to intensify the diver- 
sity of interpretations when the opposing advocates meet for conflict. 
The religious element being the strongest in the human soul, religious 
controversies and wars have been the most bitter and deadly which 
the world has known ; and in their progress it is not strange that creed 
or theory, transformed into a battle-cry, should lose its original spiriz. 
Of all the founders of a religion, probably not one has been more 
grossly misrepresented by both friend and foe than Jesus Christ. 
Few thoughtful persons will deny that in a discussion of Christianity it 
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is fair to claim that it shall be interpreted or defined from its founder’s 
life and teaching, not from those of his followers. What, then, did 
Jesus Christ teach? What did he propose as essential to his religion 
and the eternal life of man? What did he say was the object of his 
mission? He answered these questions when he said, “ For this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I might 
bear witness unto the truth” But what truth? It is with this inquiry 
that the mistake arose which confounds theology and religion, — the 
one a science, a schedule of propositions to be apprehended intellec- 
tually ; the other an inspiration and a life. ‘The question, What is 
Christianity? is but asking what were the main ideas in the teachings 
of Christ. Surely these two, the fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man. The ideal of God which he presented was that of a 
father, loving and tender beyond human conception ; tenderest to 
those who most needed him. The duty toward God which he enjoined 
was reverent love and trust and obedience; the duty toward man, 
brotherly love and brotherly service. His religion was preached to 
the humble, uncultured souls of his time, and the common people 
heard him gladly; but no philosopher or metaphysician has ever 
evolved a system of ethics equal to that which he taught, or given to 
the world a rule of life so profound and so simple as his precept, 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them.” He did not propound dogmas which required laborious, intel- 
lectual comprehension. On the contrary, he only asked of his follow- 
ers that they should trust the Father whom he revealed, and to this 
end he desired that they should become as little children. He would 
have them show love to God by love to man; by feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, ministering to the sick, and comforting the afflicted. 
Whether the dogmas which the church presents us are true or false, 
they do net belong to the religion of Christ ; whether good or evil in 
their tendencies, they are not to be charged upon him. If Christianity 
be interpreted by the words and life of Jesus, does it not command 
our profoundest reverence in proportion to our development in virtue, 
holiness, and love? We sometimes hear that certain ancient moral 
philosophers and religious teachers who lived before Jesus was born 
gave to the world moral precepts similar to those ‘upon which he has 
impressed his name. But why is it, I ask, that his name, and not 
theirs, is indelibly impressed upon them? The advocate of Christ’s 
religion has two cemplaints to make. The first is of the church which 
claims the Christian name. Upon its leaders rests heavily the respon- 
sibility of the rejection of Christianity by honest and sincere men. 
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They have constructed various systems of «.-ctrine and ritual which 
they have presented to men as the embodiment of that religion, and 
taught belief and observance of these were necessary conditions of 
Christian character, while their standard of morals has always been 
little higher than that of the government under which they have lived. 
The anti-slavery struggle of thirty years in this nation revealed most 
clearly the character of the American church. One of the most mon- 
strous forms of human injustice and cruelty was sustained by the 
statutes of the nation and practiced extensively ; its victims were num- 
bered by millions ; many of its perpetrators were in the church’s pulpit 
and at the communion tables. And meanwhile this same church was 
proclaim.ug the everlasting perdition of all who did not believe certain 
of its dogmas or conform to certain of its rites. There was much 
truth in a remark once made concerning a certain branch of the Amer- 
ican church, that it was so busily occupied with original sin that it had 
no time to attend to actual transgression. The fact is, that the church 
has fallen into the grave error of accounting the soundness of a man’s 
creed and form of worship of more importance than his moral charac- 
ter. The churches, Papal and Protestant, bearing the Christian name, 
have forged fetters for human thought and practically sought to impose 
them. In the departments of religion, of science, of art, the church 
has placed its spiritual detectives, who have stood trembling at the 
progress of thought, of discovery, of i.vention, and who have been 
prompt in the use of club and fetters. It was an extreme Protestant 
illustration of this fact which was recently furnished by the New-York 
clergyman who announced that “science must stop, or religion cannct 
goon.” Yet while this abused declaration awakens the ridicule of the 
church to-day, multitudes of its leaders are crying in alarm, “ Doubts 
of our creeds and our rituals must be suppressed, or religion will die 
out of the land. Freedom of thought is dangerous to religion.” Upon 
the leaders of the church, who have thus slandered Christ and his 
teaching, I charge the responsibility of such rejection of Christianity. 
The second complaint which the advocate of Christ’s religion justly 
makes concerning such a result is of the unfair process by which it is 
rejected. These objectors are usually intelligent men, who desire to 
be just towards their fellow-men. It is their sense of justice, of right, 
of truthfulness, which is shocked by the expositions of Christianity 
presented to them by the leaders of the church. I appeal to that 
sense of justice when I ask them to test such expositions by the words 
and life of Christ himself. It is unfair to neglect to do this and then 
to condemn his religion on the testimony of its expounders, whatever 
4 
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claims they may make to be its authorized interpreters. Let us turn 
from them to Christ himself, and learn what manner of spirit he was 
of. Let us go back to that life spent in doing good ; to that bound- 
less pity ; that tender love which reserved its rebukes for prosperous 
hypocrites and poured out its treasures on publicans and sinners. The 
fruit is not all, but by its fruit you know the tree. The soul lives, 
indeed, by faith ; but it is not faith in a creed ; not the mind’s assent 
to a series of propositions: it is confidence and trust in God, our 
Father, confidence which never doubts his existence, his presence, his 
goodness, and his love. From this springs naturally that faith in the 
Absolute Right which enables a man to trust and pursue it unfalter- 
ingly under all circumstances, knowing that Right must win, since God 
is God. God has not left himself without a witness in any soul, a wit- 
ness within and from without: through all nature his voice speaks to 
man ; more clearly do we hear it as interpreted to us by the experi- 
ence of souls who have been conscious of his touch ; but more clearly 
than by all other outward manifestation has he spoken to us through 
him who by pre-eminence is called his son. 


The discussion was opened, after the essay was finished, by Dr. BARTOL. 
He said: We shall unite, I think, in this day of divisions, in feeling that 
this discourse to which we have listened, and the tone, and the manner, and 
the spirit of it is the essential thing which it professes to describe. Per- 
haps it is a good direction of thought. Certainly there is great need of 
exploration in this way, in order to ascertain how far we can agree in regard 
to what Jesus was or is, what he meant to teach and be; for the loudest 
declaration of loyalty to him, and the most stringent teaching in his name, 
may be the farthest possible from him. I think none are so far from him in 
the understanding of the matter as those who wish to fondle and idolize and 
dote upon him. The Bible has been a sort of Chinese puzzle with every 
sect, —so many scores or hundreds of pieces, all to be brought together, to 
make a picture, to make the map, the chart of heaven, to make the beauti- 
ful mosaic; and the reason, I suppose, that the puzzle has never been solved 
is that the pieces won’t all fit; they cannot be brought together. I have no 
doubt that that sublime soul held all nature in solution; that he had such 
visions of God, truth, duty, humanity, as no man ever had before; he, no 
doubt, intended to teach the fellowship of man, the love of man, the broth- 
erhood of man, but no such church as has ever been made did he intend for 
a finality. ‘The cardinal facts he has taught will come to any mind in pro- 
portion to its intuitions and to its fidelity to its intuitions. It has always 
been assumed that Jesus looked down with a look of pity upon the wicked 
and erring, that he was a teacher, a professor of theology or religion; that 
he came with a certain system all cut and dried with which he would indoc- 
trinate the world; and all that we have seen is a supremely wise and perfect 
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person, looking down to those who are below him. It is no doubt impor- 
tant that we should receive those instructions so far as we are below them, 
but it is quite important, it is more important for many persons, in order to 
get at his method, to notice his upward look. He had an ideal—is it too 
bold to say an ideal he never reached? What made him the glorious per- 
son he was, what gave that tone, and that permanence, and that power to 
his words, was this ideal of truth and duty hovering over him, which he 
saw, from his intuition of which came his words, — which he never attained, 
never realized, — which it would be the extinction of the soul for any man 
to attain. 

Mr. SARGENT said, that, while he accepted and endorsed Miss Grew’s 
definition of Christianity as a practical system, yet the question must be 
bravely met whether, after all, Jesus was other than a radical of his time. 
The assertion of miraculous works did not prove his divinity; for some of 
the wisest men questioned the fact. Was he not a great teacher, who was 
treated as all teachers in advance of their time were ? 

Cot. HIGGINSON said, when Dr. Bartol finished, that his remarks were so 
fine that they prostrated and submerged criticism, and that after such an 
improvisation discussion seemed hardly allowable. Yet, while admiring the 
sweetness of tone in the essay, and the spiritual appreciation which it 
implied, if looked at from one point of view he should regret that Miss 
Grew had not been led by her personal experience to select as her repie- 
sentative disavower of the Christian name some stronger type than the man 
who objected simply because of the attitude of its numerous defenders. He 
thought she put herself in the position of the religious lecturers in the 
course got up last winter in opposition to the Horticultural-Hall course, 
who never seemed quite to confront anybody in particular with their argu- 
ments. He would select as the leading type of those who disavow the 
Christian name such a man as Mr. Abbot, who would meet her on the basis 
of what Christ said and did, or the still more formidable men like Huxley 
and Tyndall, who question the religious faculty itself. As I understand the 
point that Mr. Abbot makes, it does not turn at all upon what the church 
has been. He wishes to go back to the record, and base his positions there. 
Are you to go to the record of his life and pick out all the lovely things, and 
say that is Jesus, and leave out all the rest? or are you to read history 
severely and say, as Mr. Abbot would say, I find there not merely a young 
Jewish reformer, but I find also a man who had strong, clear, unquestioned 
views as to his own origin and destiny, who believed that he was anointed 
as none other was, and believed that he taught as nobody else did, and that 
all others were thieves and robbers? in short, a man who expected to come 
in his own generation to judge the dead, and therefore expected to see a 
new heaven and earth, and so far was in error? In that position there is a 
great deal of strength. I have thought as he does in regard to the position 
of Jesus for twenty years. I don’t see how any person can look into it and 
Say that Jesus did not teach a second advent, and that it was a portion of 
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his mission to re-appear again on earth; that being the case, it is of course 
impossible to leave it out of account in saying what is or is not Christianity. 
How far it is wise to raise this point that Mr. Abbot makes is another ques- 
tion. I think there is a great deal to be said on that side ofthe question ; 
whether it would not be better to do as Mr. Emerson has done all through 
life, — to drop it all, and not call himself a Christian, but simply a Protest- 
ant, sending forth his teaching and letting the world put on the label. I have 
always thought that the word “ Christian” is like the word “reverend,” which 
a man would not wish to claim for himself, but does not wish to spend his life 
in disavowing. The value of the Christian name is to be found in its asso- 
ciations. It keeps you “in” with the society in which you were born. 
Christianity has come to be a secular word as well as a religious word. 
Theodore Parker, who was not deficient in courage, always called himself a 
Christian. On the other hand, there is the difficulty that just so long as you 
call yourself a Christian, you are constantly called upon to explain and define 
your position, and tell what right you have to accept certain doctrines of 
Jesus, and certain other doctrines. You keep yourself in constant perplex- 
ity, and expose yourself to the danger of great perversions. The great 
danger of every young clergyman is the constant temptation to let it be 
understood that he believes something that he does not really believe. In 
this connection Col. Higginson told how Theodore Parker once confronted 
Dr. Dewey, who was then at the head of the Unitarian denomination, with 
the inquiry whether he believed in the miraculous birth of Jesus; and the 
latter, instead of making a direct answer, or throwing himself upon his dig- 
nity and refusing to be so catechised, turned red in the face, and excused 
himself from answering on the ground that his infirm health gave him no 
chance to study up the matter. 

Mr. HAtcu viewed essential Christianity as love to God and man. But 
he said that when this definition of it was proposed in the National Con- 
vention Dr. Betows objected, and said that to accept it would be to resolve 
ourselves into a mob of philanthropists. A great deal of trouble comes 
from want of agreement in terms. It would be a great gain if there could 
be a definition of Christianity on which all would unite. 

FRANCIS TIFFANY said the work of distinguishing between the followers 
of a man and the man himself could never be avoided, because no amount 
of explicit statement and no-amount of clear action can ever prevent a man 
from becoming one of the greatest oppressors of human thought, from the 
fact that his works fall into the hands of narrow men. Calvin nor Luther 
nor Theodore Parker never claimed to be infallible ; but he had seen follow- 
ers of each of those men who had the spirit within them to burn another 
who differed from anything that one of those men had said. It seemed to 
him to be a waste of time to define words when they admitted of such a 
latitude of interpretation. It was very evident that the word “ Christian” 
stood in the mind of Miss Grew for a line of beauty in life and character, 
and he did no. believe that it could be overthrown by any man’s protest. 
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Mr. R. P. HALLOWELL said that it seemed to him that the great objec- 
tion to giving up the word “Christian” was the bias of education that all 
had received. He did not believe that there were two people in the room 
who had not at some time or other regarded Jesus, or the Christ, as supreme 
authority in religious matters, and that very fact was his objection to the 
term. He objected to taking his name, even if we grant that his ethics are 
worthy of acceptance, because it seemed to him to be a species of idolatry. 
The Unitarian Church made a demi-god of Jesus. It was a struggle for 
him (Mr. Hallowell) to throw off the authority of Jesus, and therefore he 
valued Mr. Abbot’s prctest. 

GEN. ARMSTRONG was next called upon, and spoke vigorcusly in behalf 
of practical Christianity. He thought the true representatives of ortho- 
doxy were to be found, not ataong the clergy, but among the men and women 
who were quietly and unostentatiously doing the practical work of spreading 
Christianity, and he thought the system ought to be judged by the latter 
rather than the former. He related his experience in the Sandwich Islands, 
where his father was a missionary, and he spent several years witnessing 
such heroic self-sacrifice as he believed no other religion could induce. In 
order to replace Christianity he thought there must arise a system which 
should not only be logical, but generate enthusiasm. He liked nothing bet- 
ter than being enrolled under a leader, and he believed that Christ was the 
true leader of humanity. He thought that Christ was Catholic and not Prot- 
estant, and that he represents all that is good in Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism and Mormonism and Radicalism, and that no one had any right 
to attempt to fasten upon him the name of a class. 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY reminded the General that in the Eastern coun- 
tries there were several religious systems which generated quite as much 
earnestness and enthusiasm among their followers as did the religion of 
Christ. She also related how she had convinced Gen. Howard, when he 
claimed that none but a member of a Christian church could be a faithful 
teacher to the freedmen in the South, by finding teachers who were among 
the best and most efficient, yet refused to accept the name “ Christian,” 

CoL. HIGGINSON said he fully appreciated Gen. Armstrong’s admiration 
for the noble work done by the missionaries, but called his attention to the 
fact that one had only to look a little wider to see the same enthusiasms, 
and that other religions have been equally effective. He fully recognized 
the value of having a leader, especially to the young; but, after all, there was 
an unspeakable value to the strength which came when a man could see his 
leaders, one by one, take their position in the ranks of humanity, and stiil 
could see the personal relations that had grown between himseli and them. 
One of the great forming sentences of his life was that saying ot Lmerson, 
that once leave direct acquaintance with God and take secondary knowledge, 
as through St. Paul’s mediation, or George Fox's, or Swedenborg’s, and we 
begin to grow weak. He thought the vital worth of such a book as Plu- 
tarch’s “ Lives,” or his “ Morals,” or the works of Epictetus, is, that, while 
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there 1s a certain charm in Christian works that you do not feel in those, 
there is in them a magnificent directness —there is a feeling that here was 
a man who depended directly on God. You can wipe out all the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and all the Renans and Strausses, and it does not affect 
these men, and he thought that that was a great value. While he knewa 
great many people who had been strengthened and encouraged by Jesus, he 
saw not less the weakness in some persons which comes from the habit of 
acting indirectly, the habit of acting outside of the inspiration of their own 
souls, 

Mr. HALLOWELL thought it was singular that, while Jesus’ teachings 
were opposed to war, yet when the country became involved in war we 
found all the Christians not only going themselves, but urging everybody 
else to go. 

Mr. HATcH inquired whether Gen. Armstrong’s idea of Christianity 
would allow him to fellowship a man who showed by his life that he loved 
Christianity, and yet beiieved Christ was a man. 

The GENERAL replied that it would. He believed that faith in Christ was 
a power that had made the world better more than any other one power in 
it. Still, he believed that a man could have the essential light of Christ 
without the doctrines of orthodoxy. He thought denominations in the church 
were proper, right, and essential to its progress. 

Mr. NEWELL, near the end of the discussion, said that he did not think 
that talking about religious subjects had any religion about it; the more 
of such discussion, the less religion. 

This led Cot. HiGGINSON to refer to the New-Hampshire preacher who 
was praised by his hearers because he did not touch upon religion or poli- 
tics, or any of those troublesome topics. 

Mr. NEWELL furthermore remarked that he thought the world needed 
silence on religious subjects as much as anything. 

Mr. TIFFANY finally extinguished the discussion by asking him, “ Then 
why did you break it?” 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS. 







II, 
“That's Her.” 
66 MUST put myself on a level with them, be one of them, or I shan’t 
| get along at all. It won’t do to come in upon them as from another 
world, where they imagine everything runs smooth. I must show them, by 
example, that the fault is in themselves, and not all in circumstances.” 

The good lady was talking aloud to herself, which is not always a safe 
thing to do on a public street. The air is full of ears. 

My philosopher’s ear caught the tones of a familiar voice. He was ona 
tour of private inspection, as was his custom of a disagreeable afternoon 
when things were apt to show at their worst. He was walking in a part of 
the city not often frequented by well-to-do, respectable citizens. But he 










had his own reasons, and we will not here pry into them. 

The lady passed on and was lost in the crowd. 

A few days later the same listening ears, attuned to distinguishing impor- 
tant tones, suddenly reported to their owner a half-suppressed cry from a 
little urchin whose animated gestures told that he was possessed of some- 









what of vast importance. 

“That's her! that’s her!” he was saying, swinging his cap in the direc- 
tion of an excited crowd gathered at the corner of the street over the way. 

Two policemen held fast a youth whose appearance told plainly that he 
had made a desperate struggle for liberty. A lull in the excitement was 
occasioned by the appearance of the lady the urchin had discovered. The 
quick instinct of the lad had assured him that now things would take a turn 
and be put to rights. His “ That’s her,” was his brief abstract of a whole 
story he could have rattled off to anybody who would be fortunate enough 
then and there to “interview” him. His face revealed a degree of respect 
and satisfaction charming to behold. That he would swear by “her” there 













was no room to doubt. 

Glancing at the crowd, you at once could detect the same conviction on 
every face. The policemen were respectful, and holding their man easily ; 
the man himself tamed and resigned; the murmur of the crowd hushed. 
All eyes turned, full of expectation, upon “ her.” 

The lady greeted all parties with kindly recognition. She smiled upon 
policeman and prisoner alike. By her whole demeanor she gave token that 
she was a common friend —a reconciler, a maker of peace. 

She addressed a few words in a low voice, first to the men in blue coats, 
and then to the prisoner. The prisoner nodded his head. The officers let 
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go their hold of him. Then the three walked quietly away together. The 
crowd dispersed. The lady herself disappeared before my friend had fully 
seen her face. He repaired once more to the little urchin across the street, 
whom he found curled up against the house beside the steps, availing him- 
self of the little shade he found there, and a whiff of breeze that came around 
the corner. 

“Who is this woman you call ‘her,’ my lad?” quoth my friend. 

“Who be she? Why, don’t you know? She be Annie Beckett. She's 
the woman what fixes up things round here.” 

“Ah! And where does she live?” 

“Til tell ye! ll go with ye. You just follow me!” he cried, running 
on before. 

They wound their way in and out through the crooked streets and alleys. 

“She lives here,” at length he cried. “She haves the hull of the floor — 
this first one! But I don’t know’s she be in now. She’s most allers off in 
the mornin’ sir!” 

My friend had really intended to call on Annie Beckett in her new home 
at once, and renew their acquaintance. But now that he had arrived at her 
door, he hesitated. Had he not better go his way and not intrude at that 
time. Very likely she was busy. He had discovered her and her new home; 
he would call some other time, — meanwhile enquire about the neighbor- 
hood, and post up in regard to what she might be doing. 

“Oh, don’t be afeared, sir. She’s always ready to see anybody. Jest 
wait — I'll knock ;” and instantly, ere my friend could prevent him, he was 
pounding the door with his two fists. “I’s hev to knock hard, cause she’s 
most allers away in t’other part of the house.” 

My friend was caugit, and he might as well remain. So he stepped into 
the entry and stood at the foot of the stairs. 

There was no response; and the lad, giving one loud farewell knock, 
turned to leave, saying, “She haint got round yet. Or,—may be she’s up 
stairs.” His little clump boots on the stairway were more effectual than his 
fists. A woman appeared at once looking over the banister. 

“What's wanting ?” 

“Is Annie Beckett in?” 

“No: she wont be back till noontime.” 

“Well, this gentleman wants to see her.” 

“ He'll have to call again, then.” 

Saying which, the woman came down the stairs, smoothing back her hair, 
wiping her hands with her wet check apron. 

“Have you any word to leave?” she asked. Sometimes I act for her 
when she’s out.” 

““No— or — yes --I woudd like to ask a few questions,” he replied. 

“Well, I’m in something of a muss up here, but if you'll step up I'll be 
glad to answer what I know.” 

“Good-bye, Mister, I’m goin’,” said the lad, scampering away. 
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“He’s a bright boy,” said my friend. . 

“Oh, yes; and he thinks the world of Annie. So everybody does for 
that matter.” 

“ How long has Annie been living here ?” 

“ She’s been hereabouts about three years, sir. It’s only just lately she’s 
fixed up her rooms, and got her ‘society’ to goin’. Take a seat there. Ex- 
cuse my room—an’ my goin’ on with my washin’. I’ve got to geta good 
deal done ’fore night. There’s to be a meetin’ of the ‘society’ to-night. I 
expect ’twill be right interesting. What was it you wanted to know? May 
be I can’t tell anything, but then I’ll try. 

“Oh, I merely wished to know something of what was going on. I 
chanced to hear of her just now, down here on a street corner, where some 
trouble had occurred.” 

“Oh, I'll warrant you she was there. She settles more fusses—and as 
easy! The police say she’s worth a regiment. An’ somehow, when she 
tells "em to go, they'll march off to the station-house 
mean—as if they was goin’ to a palace. You see she looks after’em. I 
guess half the ‘society’ ’s made up of them that’s been in the lock-up or to 
jail. Did ye see the police come under when she appeared? I tell you, they 
obey her as much as they do Chief Dixon. Fact is, she’s never at loss for 
the right word, an’ knows what’s best when they don’t. Who was it they’d got 
in tow this time? man or woman? young or old? A young man, eh. Did 
they take him off? Most likely they only set him adrift around the corner, 
an’ he promised to report here to Annie. He’ll be here to the ‘society’ to- 
night, I'll bet anything. That’s her way. She gets them off from the po- 
lice when she can, an’ looks after ’em herself. It don’t make folks no better 
to go to the lock-up. It makes ’em harder of the two. Annie says that 
most of such folks are like a garden all run to weeds, nothing but weeds’li 
ever grow there till you get some other kind of seed in. Then just leave 
’em to themselves kindly, and they'll pull the weeds up, or enough of ’em. 
Everybody’s got some weeds, I s’pose, an’ ought to have I don’t think 
much of your weedless gardens. Nature’s got to have her way, or she’ll do 
nothin’. Its good soil that'll grow the most weeds; only, as I said, you’ve 
got to make way with ’em, or most of ’em, for something as has value. That’s 
Annie’s doctrine. An’ so she’s started her ‘society.’ An’ she’s workin’ 
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all the time to bring in ‘new experiences,’ as I call °em,—them that never 
knew ’bout nothin’ but what was ruination to’em! But I can tell you, 
though, them that comes up out of the pit, are brighter’n many that was 
never there. ’Taint them that never grows any weeds that make the best 
saints. Now I’ve seen people that was full of faults, so you was disgusted 
with ’em all the time, and still you’d go to see ’em, and feel lonesome all 
the time if they wasn’t about. Now what do you say to that? It’s just as 
’tis with my washin’. Some people’s clothes comes in not much soiled, an’ 
I can wash ’em out in no time ; but I don’t think much of the folks them- 
selves, —I never feel a bit drawn towards ’em. Others come and bring me 
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clothes it seems as if I never could get clean. I scold all the time I’m 
doing ’em; but the moment they come about I forget it all, they’ve got 
such a kind of Auman way with’em. I believe sometimes that some folks 
have a goodness or badness to’em that’s independent of what they do. 
But I’m not answerin’ your questions. May be you'd like to: know more 
about the ‘society’? But the best way’s for you just to come yourself to- 
night. You'll be perfectly welcome. A good many strangers get ’tracted in 
along evenin’s. There’s always some seats left. It’s worth your while to 
see and hear the performance. There’s a debate, and compositions, and 
tellin’ of what each has been readin’, and discussing if the book is worth 
anything. And then Annie talks, an’ they keep still as mice then, which 
is n’t the case all the time. And, as I said, you’ll be pretty apt to see the 
chap they arrested, unless they really took him to the lock-up. Perhaps 
you'd like to know a little of what’s she’s been doin’ ever since she came 
into this neighborhood. I can just tell it to you in short.” 

The reader will discover that the “in short” of this ready-tongued but 
honest-minded woman was really pretty long. ’Bating no jot of energy at 
the wash-tub, her speech naturally kept time with her hands, and partook, 
too, it must be confessed, somewhat of the monotony of their untiring play 
in the suds. 

“You see, when she first came she took only one room down stairs, same 
as I have got up here, an’ lived there alone, and got in some washin’. How 
she did it—get agoin’ so quick—I don’t know. An’ I was a good deal 
vexed at first, —she was so prim and neat. She just kept her own room 
an’ the entry there as clean as a pink, an’ stirred up the authorities, an’ 
had the alley cleaned, an’ soon put a new face on things all round. All the 
folks down stairs began to slick up to correspond, and / had to make the 
stairway from here down match with her entry floor. ’T was the biggest 
scrubbing time you ever see! An’ then her clothes, as she hung ’em out 
beside of mine, looked so much nicer! I finally owned up to myself, and 
went down and called on her, and liked her right away, an’ soon my clothes 
began to look nearly as well as hers. But she had one advantage over me, 
and most of us. She was all alone, an’ had nobody to pick an’ clean up after. 
With my two children an’ husband, who’s got no more idea of order than 
— well, few men have — about the house — when they get home. 

“I guess it was three months or so ’fore she got to bein’ much acquainted 
in the neighborhood. But somehow everybody heard of her, an’ she was 
known whenever she went out. An’ all sorts of stories got afloat. Some 
said she was a badewoman who held up her head, brazen-like, and would n’t 
speak to common honest folks, — the most villainous thing! Then some 
said she was rich and miserly, an’ had got plenty in the bank, but was work- 
in’ an’ starvin’ herself to death, —as though her very looks did n’t give the 
lie to that! Well, I couldn’t begin to tell all was whispered around. But 
by and by, one after another got acquainted with her, and everybody that 
did was changed into a friend, — some, perhaps one or two— there always 
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js some such people — hung back an’ seemed to hate her. I suppose her 
popularity kinder took the shine off themselves. An’ it did, no doubt. You 
see she never courted anybody. Them that was a mind to come, she made 
welcome, and went to visit them in return. An’ she never would offer the 
least bit of advice. But when it was asked for, she’d give it, just as much as 
was asked for, an’ no more. She never seemed to think but everybody was 
doin’ just as well as herself. I say seemed, for, of course, she knew better. 
Her idea was not to show herself off against them, any more’n to let her 
work speak for her. I’ve seen plenty folks starin’ at crippled people, 
noticin’ every odd thing a body did, which aint accordin’ to my ideas 
of good breedin’ by a good deal. But that’s precisely what some of these 
missionaries do that come about. They will come and look their eyes out 
of their heads to see what they can find out that they can say is wrong, 
and then they say it in such a funeral way that it makes one who’s got any 
spunk feel like doin’ worse instead of better. Now Annie never talks to 
people about themselves, about their faults, more’n she can help, -—nor 
praises em either, over much. She manages to bring the thing before ’em 
without specially applyin’ it to their case. They see it, and do the applyin’ 
themselves, —all is needful. People better go to work instead of sittin’ 
round mournin’ over their sins. If they want to be forgiven, let ’em show 
‘works meet for repentance,’ as the Book says. It’s common sense, too. 
“Well, Annie had been here, as I said, three months or so, when she got 
pretty well acquainted. One day I was down in her room, an’ she picked up 
adaily paper that come round some washin’, and read to me something to 
the effect that Mrs. Somebody proposed that the women of Beacon Street 
take their old pails, scrubbing-brushes and mop-rags, and go down through 
this street, or this neighborhood, and clean it up, an’ show the poor people 
here what it is to be clean once in their lives. When I first heard that I was 
riled. I said, ‘I’d like to see ’em prowlin’ round here with their pails an’ 
rags. For I do say, that, take them as they average, class for class, poor 
an’ rich, there’s just exactly as much cleanliness in the one as the other. I 
can show you as neat folks down here as you'll find up there. Besides, who 
is it that keeps ’em neat up there? Aint it the poor girls that they hire, — 
girls that go from down here, or some of ’em? Just give us the #zeans to do 
with an’ see what we could do? And how did they come rich while we stay 
poor? Ask why earthquakes swallow up some people and leave others. Why 
a hurricane sweeps through one part of a city and don’t touch the other. You 
can’t tell. It does; that’s all. Accordin’ to appearances, there’s a partiality 
in the way the world is run. I suppose it could n’t be otherwise, and ’t will be 
all right somze¢ime, an’ we should be grateful for what we’ve got. And I aint 
sure but there’s quite as much health an’ happiness down here as up there. 
Aint they sick up there? Pretty much all the time they’re ailing somehow. 
Too many preserves is as bad as none! An’ they die there —just as often 
and as many as here. But what I was going to say was: How many of 
them ever earned their money? Precious few. I know what I’m saying. 
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Nine-tenths got their wealth, either by having it left em, or by luck. When 
the storm was sweepin’ over others, the sun shone kindly on them. The 
god of money filled their pockets by takin’ it out of ours. High prices an’ 
low wages is the rule here. Up there wages is so high prices don’t make 
any odds. Well, never mind; the wages of sin—look out there! Did 
I scald you? I beg pardon, my chair gave way, an’—an’—you see, | 
ought to have a bench instead of these two chairs under my tub. I guess 
I didn’t scald you, for the water isn’t very hot, come to think. Just set 
aside, an’ let me mop up a bit.” 

The upsetting of a wash-tub did not, of course, in the least disturb my 
philosopher. Making way for her mop, he pleasantly remarked that the 
wages of too great an energy in a tub was a waste of suds. 

“I don’t care for the suds — you escaped pretty well,” was the response, 
as she wiped up the floor. Once more bending over the tub, she con- 
tinued : — 

“To go back where I started, to that paragraph in the newspaper. Annie 
said she had no doubt the good ladies meant well, but that they were not at 
all practical in their method. They had better stay away, or else come as 
friends would come, for the benefit themselves would get, and let nature take 
her course. If they could suggest anything without offendin’ our pride, or fos- 
terin’ them that had n’t any, who’re slavish an’ like to be beholden to some- 
body else for all they know or have, well an’ good ; but ’t would be a difficult 
thing todo. An’ then she confessed to me that something of the sort she'd 
been dreamin’ of ever since she came here. In fact, I suspect she came 
here to live for that very purpose, but have never charged her with it. it 
was no way, however, she said, to go out as a ‘holier than thou’ charitable 
person. 

“Well, it run on, an’ the upshot was that it want long after that before 
she invited me one afternoon to go an’ make a call with her on some one 
that was sick, a poor, hard-worked woman hard by. We went, an’ found 
everything in confusion about the room,—a sick woman, an’ three little 
girls, an’ her old man sittin’ round, out of work, an’ no gumption at doin’ 
anything in doors. I don’t know what some men are made of. I can’t sce 
how anybody, with a grain of common sense, could sit by an’ see things as 
they was there when we entered, and not stir himself to put ’em to rights. 
He looked shamed, an’ tried to apologize. 

“ Annie was roused. She didn’t stand_on ceremony any more. She put 
her things off without bein’ asked, an’ so did I. Then she said — without 
payin’ any attention to the man — she said to the sick woman, ‘ You’ve had 
a hard time. We’re goin’ to stay this afternoon an’ work for you. If you 
can stand the racket, we’ll put things to rights.’ I never saw anybody look 
more grateful than she did. ‘I’m sure it’ll be a great kindness,’ she said. 
‘We'll put on the boiler, I guess,’ said Annie, ‘an’ heat some water first.’ 
‘Joseph will show you where things are,’ said the woman. The man started 
up, sheepish-like, and moved round, pulled the boiler out from one corner, 
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where all sorts of trumpery was heaped, brought in some water an’ filled it 
an’ put it on the stove, an’ then took his hat and left. We didn’t see any- 
thing more of Az that afternoon. He was glad, I suppose, to git out of 
the way, as everything we women touched would keep remindin’ him of his 


laziness. 

“I let Annie take the lead, said nothin’, an’ did what she told me. The 
first move was to clean out one corner an’ make a place where the poor 
woman could lay an’ not be in the muss. She wanted to hang up some 
blankets, but there was n’t a whole one to be found. So she ran home an’ 
brought a long shawl that just made a complete curtain for the bed. We 
tacked two ends to the walls, an’ fastened up an old mop-handle where it 
went round the corner of the bed. First, though, she spread the bed up so 
the poor creature could lay easier, an’ made her some gruel. That was all, 
in tact, there seemed to be in the house for azydody to eat. That was what 
was the matter with the old man, perhaps, —he’d been livin’ on such slim 
feed! The children stood round looking so wishful like, Annie went at it 
and made a whole panful more for ¢#ewz. Poor things! they swallowed it 
as if it was nothin’, an’ looked up as if they could make way with the boiler 
full. 

“Well, ’twas a big job. We worked hard, an’ before night things was put 
to rights, as well as such things could be. There wasn’t hardly a whole 
piece of furniture to be found. The stove was cracked across the top, and 
two of the covers were gone. One oven door was broken and had to be 
fastened up with a stick. The cupboard was shocking to look at. 

“When we took the shawl down, and moved her bed out into the room a 
little so she could see, the sick woman raised herself up on her elbow, and 
said, with a smile, ‘I guess I shall be better to-morrow. It looks so nice. 
Girls, can’t you thank these ladies?’ My opinion is that she was pretty 
near starved, an’ not sick at all. The children looked ‘ Thank ye,’ but did n't 
say anything. They were as shy as mice, and hardly spoke while we was 
there. But their big eyes followed our every move. Bright children! bright 
enough — too bright for such a father! 

“We left a good fire in the stove, an’ the tea-kettle on. Annie, as soon as 
she got home, got sugar, an’ tea, an’ butter, an’ bread, an’ some pieces of 
cold lamb, an’ went back; set the table, drew it up near the bed, an’ had the 
sick woman an’ children eat together. Toast and a cup of tea for her was 
revivin’. The children didn’t leave a crumb, nora morsel. Annie said to 
’em ‘ Eat away, eat all you want ;’ and they did. She left them at work, an’ 
went off to the butcher’s—/ never could uv done it— for some steak for 
their father’s supper, and another loaf of bread. When he came home, just 
after dark, the table was all set clean for him, with a smokin’ steak all ready 
for his hungry stomach. To his credit be it spoken, he could n’t help cryin’ 
a bit. I dare say, though, he didn’t quit till he’d eat the whole thing an’ 
licked the platter. I’m hard on sech men, I know; but I can’t help it, — it’s 
them that are to blame, not me. 
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“Well, there’s another case. It was both funny an’ sad. 

“There was a poor woman that was pestered with a drunken husband, 
Of the two men he was the most agreeable —I can say ¢ha¢ for him. He 
earned considerable ; but he spent it, an’ what more he could steal from her, 
for rum. He wasn’t ugly, not even when drunk; but he was sé//y —all the 
flatness there was in him came out at such times. 

“Annie wanted him to agree to his wife’s carryin’ the purse, she bein’ 
the fittest of the two; he bring home all he earned to her, an’ when he 
wanted any change go to fer for it. I'll never forget, if I live a million 
years, his look of amazement, how he turned round in his chair as if he’d 
just been shot! 

“** What — what do you take me for ?’ 

“ He fairly hissed out the words. It was the nearest I ever see him come 
to gettin’ mad. His dignity was touched mightily. Sot that he was, he was 
n’t goin’ to be put down as not equal to a woman. 

“¢Fora man that has fallen into a habit he himself despises, an’ can’t 
always trust himself,’ says Annie, drawin’ it as mild as she could. 

“¢ But 7’ the man, an’ she’s the woman,’ says he. 

“¢What’s that to do with it?’ asked his wife. ‘If your bank aint safe, 
an’ mine is, that’s ali there’s to it, I reckon.’ 

“«Not by a d—n sight!’ he growled, buttonin’ his coat together, an’ 
stood up straighter’n a judge. °’T was enough to kill to see him strut up to 
the glass, stroke his hair, and spruce up his wilted collar. Then he walked 
out of doors with a dignified step all his own, leavin’ us women laughin’. 
We could n’t help it, although we was never more serious about anything. 
There aint many men, I suppose, who’d like bein’ brought to account in that 
way. But it done him good. He kept sober’s a deacon—for two whole 
days. Oh, my! but you should have seen the airs he put on as man o’ the 
house! His wife pretended not to notice anything, an’ hoped he’d keep it 
up. If he’d let liquor alone she’d endure his new consequentialness an’ 
never murmur. But he couldn't. ’Twas no use. The third night, home 
he came, just able to stagger, lookin’ so sheepish that his wife— she had to 
pity him, vexed as she was. 

“ Annie happened in that same evenin’. He didn’t speak at first, but sat 
up in his chair, straight as a bean-pole, bracin’ against the table. 

“« Good evenin’,’says his wife to Annie. 

*¢ Good evenin’,’ says she. 

“¢ And how do you do, Mr. Frazer?’ she says to him. He didn’t answer 
— only gripped the table a little tighter, an’ set up straighter. 

“Then his wife says, ‘Mr. Frazer is about to let me carry the purse.’ 

“*No: d— dem— d—n me!’ says he, raisin’ himself up on his feet an’ 
tryin’ to stand. 

“ Annie thought ’t was policy for her to come away. An’ so she left him, 
but went over early in the mornin’ to see how matters stood. She found 
him hanging his head an’ grouty. 
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“¢T s’pose you mean well enough,’ says he, lookin’ out at her under his 
eyebrows, ‘but yer comin’ ’tween me an’ my wife, aint a handsome thing in 
you, Mrs. Beckett.’ 

. “¢Mr. Frazer,’ says Annie, — 

“¢Vou need n’t talk,’ says he ; ‘I know you can out-talk me, — any woman 
can—all women can; they'll say “scissors” up to the last breath, — but 
your comin’ here, an’ sidin’ with 4er, aint politeness, Mrs. Beckett, —aint 
politeness.’ 

“ Annie said she hadn’t taken sides against him. She was his friend, an’ 
his wife’s too; that his wife respected him, an’ wanted to help him gct over 
his drinkin’ habits ; an’ she’d ask him ‘hen, if he didn’t Azmself wish he 
was stronger against such temptation. 

“¢D’ye think its goin’ to elevate me,’ says he, ‘a man—to quit drinkin’ 
an’ let my wife—a woman—wear the breeches? No! dem me, if ’tis. 
I’d rather drink myself blue.’ 

“¢]T geuess I shall stick to my petticoats; you won’t be troubled much 
about that,’ says his wife. 

“*No, you sha’n’t, says he; ‘if you carry the purse, you wear the 
breeches.’ 

“Upon that they all laughed, an’ he got good-natured at once. It rather 
set him up to see that he could say something so smart. 

“ Annie took her advantage at once, an’ says, ‘ Mr. Frazer, all this talk 
about breeches, an’ your bein’ the man an’ she the woman, amounts to just 
nothin’, as you know. Tell me if your wife has n’t been faithful, an’ patient, 
an’ hard-workin’ ? Has she ever tried to humiliate you in any way? Hasn’t 
she always tried to screen you when you have humiliated yourself ?’ 

“¢] don’t say anything about that,’ says he. ‘I haven,t a word of fault 
to find with her. An’ I owe her everything for bein’ a good wife, an’ never 
noticin’ my infirmities to blame me. She’s borne with me, an’ I wish I was 
only as good a husband as she’s been wife. That I'll say now an’ always. 
But — this new notion —this puttin’ woman up as the equal of man in “Zs 
sphere, ‘taint right I should agree to ¢ha¢t. Women preachin’, women lec- 
turin, women votin’, an’ goin’ to Congress, — dem me, if ¢#a¢ aint worse than 
drinkin’.’ 

“* Never mind all that,’ says Annie. It’s a little practical common sense 
affair we’re talkin’ of, an’ nothin’ to do with preachin’ an’ votin’.’ 

“Some freachin’, says he, an’ he laughed again. He was no fool. I 
say that. But he had n’t had his wits sharpened up for a long time afore. 

“*Tf you was sick,’ said Annie, —keeping straight on to bring him to the 
point, —‘if you was sick an’ could n’t get out, an’ your wife had to see to 
buyin’ things, would n’t you then tell her to take your purse, or would ye say, 
“Don’t ye dare unless ye wear my breeches” ?’ 

“He smiled a little, an’ says, ‘your growin’ witty, Mrs. Beckett.’ 

“¢Then let me finish soberly,’ says she. ‘ Now you know— no one ought 
to know better —that the money you earn, which ought to be saved for the 
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support of your family, you fling away to some scamp of a rum-seller. (I 
don’t know as Annie said ‘scamp,’ but 7 would). You haven’t power to 
resist. Its just the same as though you lay on that bed, not able to get up, 
an’ bent on throwin’ your money in the fire. Your wife wants you to let her 
carry the purse an’ have something to buy victuals with. “No: dem me,” 
you say, “I’m the man, an’ you’s the woman,” an’ away goes purse an’ all 
into the flames. That’s how you assert your superiority over a woman.’ 

““*Hem!’ says he. He didn’t know what more to say, and they were all 
silent. 

“«¢Good mornin’,’ says Annie; and she came home an’ left ’em. 

“1 don’t know what happened then. But that evenin’, after the children 
was all abed, he drew his chair up by the side of his wife, an’ says, — 

“¢ Molly, can you keep accounts, — put them down in pencil ?’ 

“¢T guess I could,’ says she. 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘I’ve concluded to this. In the mornin’ you get a little 
book, an’ begin. Take what money you've got, an’ what I’ve got, an’ put it 
down in the book, an’ then lock it up in the little drawer there, an’ you shall 
carry the key for six months. Then we'll talk it up. T’ll hand you—no, 
you shall draw the money yourself every week. I'll speak to the Company, 
an’ say I’d rather they’d pay it to you; that I’m goin’ to try and break off 
drinkin’, an’ I don’t think they’ll laugh. You may see to gettin’ everythin 
I don’t want to carry a cent.’ 

“¢But can you break off so suddenly as that?’ asked Molly, speakin’ 
with her eyes full of tears. 

“¢Tt’ll be hard, but I’ll do it,’ says he. 

“Well, he did break off, and has n’t touched a drop since — except two 
or three times, when somebody got him in an’ treated him. But it goes very 
hard with him Sometimes the fever rages until he’s most crazy, an’ Molly 
lives in constant terror iest it'll kill him, or he’ll fall back, an’ then she'll 
give up all hope. Annie’s looked in an’ made her get the best of coffee an’ 
tea for him, an’ he takes ’em pretty strong, an’ maybe that’ll save him, —I 
do n’t know, I’m sure.” 

The woman had now finished her washing, and was ready to clear up the 
room. 

My philosopher, who had so long contented himself with a listening ear, 
arose, and confessed how greatly he was indebted to the woman for her kind- 
ness. He highly esteemed Annie Beckett, and was glad she had found so 
worthy a co-worker as the woman before him 

Would she tell him if Annie felt that she had really made any progress in 
reforming the neighborhood ? 

He was told that Annie herself was not greatly elated, but that she, the 
person addressing him, was fully satisfied that a great, very great change 
had come over the whole neighborhood. If she had time, she could go into 
particulars and prove her assertions. He must come to the “ society” that 
night, and take a look for himself. 


oO 
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Would she inform him further of the nature of the “society” she had 
referred to so often. 

It was a society for literary improvement. It was made up of both sexes, 
old and young. “They debated, read compositions, had lectures, and con- 
versed.” The great difficulty was in preserving order. So many desired 
to express their sentiments at the same time, Annie had quite as much as 
even she could do on occasions to keep up a proper decorum. But it was 
always interesting and instructive for all that. 

Would she inform him — 

There was a noise of feet in the hall below. 

Annie had returned, probably. 

“My name’s Jane Austen,” said the woman. “I'll go down. If it’s 
Annie, would you like to see her?” 

There was a sound of heavy boots on the stairs. 

On opening the door, she confronted a young man who was about to 
knock for admission. 

“Haint Annie Beckett come home yet?” he asked. 

My philosopher turned his face and saw the young prisoner before alluded 
to. 

“Ah!” said he, “ How do you do now? I saw you in the crowd” — 

“Yes; well, they let me off as I wan’t to blame. A feller hit me. I 
whipped him in self-defense.” 

“J guess more like Annie Beckett had a hand in your gettin’ off, an’ com- 
in’ here,” said the undaunted Jane Austen, fixing her searching eyes on the 
young scapegrace. 

“Well, she did; and where is she?” 

“You just wait down there at the door. She’ll be along presently.” 

My philosopher said “Good day” to Mrs. Austen, and followed the young 
man down the stairs 

“ How was it Annie Beckett could get you set at liberty?” he inquired of 
the young man as they reached the walk. 

“How? By my promisin’ I*d report to her here.” 

“ How is it they take your word so readily ?” 

“How? why? Because they know I never violate confidence. Eh? 
How’s that?” 

“What can they imagine she will do with a leadstrong fellow like your- 
self?” 

“D——d ef I know. Give mea moral lecture an’ send me adrift, most 
like. It'll do me as much good as anything,—wont it? Could n’t you 
come down with one now? A mice one now—come— I’m all ears, an’ open 
to be convicted. You just pitch in an’ go it stiff—I’ll warrant it’ll have a 
bully effect. I’m as tender’s a lamb, chicken-hearted’s an old hen, melt 
into tears like a brick — begin!” 

“See here, young man, you are quite in the wrong if you think I desire 
to give you the least advice whatever.” 


5 
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“ Don’t you though ?” 

“What do you do? Do you work anywhere?” 

“Work? I haint seen a day’s work for three months. I wish I could! 
Got to put in the time somehow. Ef there’s no work, I fight.” 

“Good employment. I suppose you enjoy pegging a fellow.” 

“ D——d ef I don’t when my muscle’s up. Dont you? Come now, own 
up?” 

“Very likely I might when I once got my hand in.” 

“ You're a brick!” 

“No, I think not, — but, see! some one’s coming this way.” 

“That’s her!” 

“ Annie Beckett ?” 

“ Annie.” 

“Then I will leave you to meet Aer alone.” | 

“No fears. You walk slow. I'll overtake you somewhere.  I’ll show 
you how to git your hand in—no; pardon! Fact is, I’m tryin’ to git 
sharp—so’s to face her.” 

“Well, you follow Aer advice. That’s my advice.” 

“ D-——d ef I dow’t/” 

“H-u-s-h!” 


Slowly my philosopher wended his way home, musing if human nature was 
not pretty much the same everywhere, — dull and prosy, for the most part, 
—now and then a saintly soul who would do much if only wise enough; a 
goodly number of real, genuine, unadulterated scamps; a great body of 
middlings, neither desperately good nor bad,—life down where he had 
been and life “ up there,” to borrow Mrs. Austen’s phrase, being strung on 
like or corresponding chords; with notes of melody and discord daily 
sounding in about equal measure. He called to mind the saying of an old 
farmer he had met in his younger days, and stopped to write it down on a 
bit of paper against the board fence, as the man had originally done with a 
piece of chalk on a barrel head, — 


“GILDED: SPLASHED WITH MuD = (washed clean) SAME THING!” 


And this bit of verse the chamber-maid used to sing rang in his ears: — 


** High and low, high and low! 
’Tis a world all made of woe, 
*Tis a world of poverty, — 
Who can buy where all is free? 


** High and low, high and low! 
Tis a world where joy will grow. 
Ope, ye heavens! whose gentle rain 
Fills the earth with joy again. 


‘* High and low, high and low! 
Heaven ordained and made it so’ 
Yet there is equality, — 

Who can buy where all is free? ? 
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HE dogma of an infallible Pope, the persistent claim for his right 
T to exercise a “temporal power,” and the proposition to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, introducing therein a clause pro- 
claiming “the being of God” and “the authority of the Christian reli- 
gion,” all go together. They indicate a wide-spread desire among 
Christians once more to invoke the aid of the State to establish 
ecclesiastical authority. Catholic and Protestant alike are looking in 
this direction. Of the two, the former has the strongest reasons. 
Upon the basis of a special revelation from heaven concerning the 
present and future interests of man, made through specified and infal- 
lible channels, the Catholic has the advantage of being logically and 
consistently secure. It is unreasonable to suppose that God would not 
protect his own. He would not leave his Bible shorn of its power 
through the fallible and conflicting interpretations of unauthorized 
men. To hedge it about with unerring authorities would appear at 
once the most practical and rational-method. So speaks the Roman 
Catholic. The Christian Protestant sees in such a claim an element 
of despotism he cannot abide. He must have his Bible to himself, 
and call into practice his individual judgment. Were he but content 
with doing this!’ But no: as soon as he has been led by his own 
sacred “ private judgment” to a certain “glorious truth,” he rushes 
forth to proclaim z# to be God’s infallible word ; true pope himself, he 
is soon in arms to propagate “the cause of God and his Christ.” 
Thus Catholic and Protestant Christian alike appeal to the civil 
power for martial aid and support. Vehicles of God’s will, they are 
also, of course, engines for its enforcement. Their spirit of persecution 
rises out of this illusion of a special divine revelation of which ¢hey are 
the champions and defenders. Free civil institutions become impossi- 
ble where either a particular church or book are proclaimed as infallible. 
The defenders of each find therein their justification for every kind of 
innovation on the rights of others. ‘This fact is abundantly proven in 
the history of State legislation throughout the entire country. Not a 
single State, if we mistake not, but has marred its statute books with 
enactments in defense of a supposed “revealed religion.” The purity 
of our national Constitution in this respec: is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the leading minds who framed it were Infidel, and not 
Christian, 
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We beg to call the attention of those who are now proposing a “ reti- 
gious amendment” to that instrument to the full consequences should 
such a work be accomplished. You would put a recognition of 
“God” and “the Christian religion” into our charter of American 
liberty. It is a small thing you ask, you think: the consciences of a 
few thousand Infidels and Jews are a trifling consideration compared 
with “the glory of God” which it is for you, and you only, to secure, 
and that at every hazard. You would carry such an amendment by a 
majority vote, and rejoice in the achievement. We will suppose that 
you are successful, — we do not much believe you ever will be, but we 
will suppose so,—you succeed. In due time the “majority” in the 
country is composed of voters who have a decided Roman-Catholic 
bias, —men determined that not only “God and the Christian religion” 
shall be defended by our Constitution, but demand yet another clause 
defining the TRUE “Christian” faith, and by that definition you find 
yourselves ranked with heretics. You have set the example. Can you 
say aught against its further application? Undoubtedly you would, — 
and you would be also ready to make common cause with the Infidel 
world you were before so swift to despise in opposition to any new 
amendment, — and you would even gladly erase your own unfortunate 
amendatory clause for the sake of the aid only so to be purchased, — 
but your past record would be decidedly against you ; you would have 
to “eat your own words” and deeds! So only could you purge your- 
selves of the time-old sin of doing unto others as you would not have 
others do unto you. Do you not see it in this light? Shade your eyes 
a little. Temper the light against the blaze of your prejudices and 
your hot zeal. Put yourselves in our place. Imagine yourselves as 
already among Infidels: and so you are to the Catholic Church ; her 
good priests would not even bury one of you! and when their time 
comes, —if come it ever does again,—they will show you a trick 
worth two of your own: be assured of that! 

Indeed, we ask you in all seriousness, are you not a little ashamed 
of your position? Would it not be far wiser for you to manifest your 
faith in your religion, your confidence in the truths you cherish, by 
neighborly and rational efforts to persuade and convince mankind, 
rather than to force your doctrines down into unfriendly hearts? Par- 
don us if we see in your attitude a sign of distress, a symptom of weak- 
ness. Did you believe your gospel wholly true, and designed espe- 
cially for “saving the nations,” — winning the nations, we mean, — you 
would show a greater reliance upon its own inherent power. If yours 
be the only true religion, that fact has got to shine out before the eyes 
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of all men, and into their hearts, before they will be converted to any 
good purpose! You will hardly convince or convict them by knocking 
them on the head. Nor will you so silence them. Cattle are so dis- 
posed of: mankind show a greater vitality, and often recover both their 
wits and power to plague their would-be destroyers. 

In concluding this brief word, we say to you, Let the old land-mark 
stand! It was the one shining mark our fathers made. God has 
already got into the Constitution in the way they believed he would 
when they finished their labors by providing for its amendment. Every 
fresh guarantee of the Rights of Man ought, at least, to evidence the 
presence of God therein! Perfect the Charter by every possible clause 
that will make it the stronghold of universal freedom. But beware 
how you tamper with it in the interests of your religion ! 


An Andover professor writes to “The Springfield Republican,” say- 
ing that the reason the Evangelical course of lectures held in Boston 
last winter did not reply to the course at Horticultural Hall was, the 
speakers there held nothing in common to which they could make a 
reply. They did well, perhaps, to recognize this fact. But were they 
not in some measure responsible for the popular impression that their 
tilt against Positivism was a reply to Free Religion? 


SPEAKING of unity of opinion among heretics, what central thought 
can be traced as uniting these same evangelical lecturers? We are 
unable to discover any one thing more common among them than a 
belief in miracle. But with their varied interpretations of that dogma 
they can hardly be said to be a unit. They believe that the Bible is 
the “Word of God.” But of what practical value is their agreement 
on that point when each deduces therefrom a different article of faith? 
They are all believers in Christ. But how are they united by that 
belief when the office of Christ is presented in “a new light,” or “ mag- 
nified”” according to the latest private conviction of each? This is all 
very well. Considering the time, it is a very healthy state for believ- 
ers to be in, and reference is made to it here only to indicate that in 
this period of transition the Old is not more stable than the New. 


Tue third number of Mr. Towne’s “ Examiner” has appeared, and 
is characterized by all his peculiar ability. As a polemic critic Mr. 
Towne wields an incisive pen. The number before us is, like the pre- 
ceding ones, mainly his own production. It opens with some surpris- 
ingly appreciative sketches of some of the “ Unitarian leaders.” These 
are followed by short articles referring to something Mr. Wasson ap- 
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pears to have written in regard to Mr. Towne’s estimate of Jesus. -We 
presume Mr. Wasson had in mind in writing, “ Mr. Towne, if we do not 
misapprehend him, thinks that Jesus was an inferior man whom Provi- 
dence had selected for the express purpose of showing what might be 
made of an inferior man,” a course of lectures delivered by Mr. Towne 
at the Parker Ftaternity Rooms some three or four years since. Our 
own recollection of what Mr. Towne then said ‘corroborates Mr. Was- 
son’s statement. We have a very decided impression that words of such 
import were spoken in one, at least, of the lectures referred to. They 
were impressed upon our mind, not so much because Mr. Towne held 
a very unusual opinion of the man Jesus, but from the fact that they 
betrayed so strong an orthodox bias in regard to the doctrine of a special 
providence, — a doctrine, by the way, which we have not been surprised 
since to find him applying to his own person and mission. It is possi- 
ble that Mr. Wasson’s statement was founded entirely upon the report 
we remember to have given him. 

“The Examiner” is further made up of articles on a variety of sub- 
jects pertinent to the editor’s purpose. In stating his “ Prospects and 
Purposes,” he says, — 

“Our position in a field already occupied by ‘The Radical’ and ‘The 
Index’ has a twofold explanation. We undertook to interpret religion and 
kindred themes under the Christian name, which ‘The Index’ rejects, and 
with the purpose of earnestly and definitely controverting the pseudo-Chris- 
tianity of existing sects much more than ‘The Radical’ has chosen to do 
this. Our views of the error and mischief of Jesuism, either as orthodox 
theology or as liberal hero-worship, are much more distinct and decisive 
than those of contemporary liberalism. Neither ‘The Radical’ nor ‘The 


Index’ seems to us to have illustrated full emancipation from the current 


sentimentalism and unscholarly prepossession which have made Jesus more 
than a common man.” 


“The Examiner” is published in Chicago: Western News Company. 


“ GoETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH MULLER,” edited by C. A. H. 
Burkhardt, have only recently been published in Germany, although 
Miiller has been dead twenty years. It has been impossible to give 
his literary remains to the world before on account of the decease of 
one after another of his literary executors before completing the work. 
The book has been looked for expectantly by all wha knew of Miiller’s 
relations with Goethe, and his character for ability and integrity. 


We close this montl. by giving a few of the responses to the new 
issue of THE RADICAL. 


“I be’‘eve the work is calculated to do much good, in awakening thought, 
letting many tried and conscientious minds know they are not alone in the 
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doubts and convictions that w¢// spring up in their serious contemplations ; 
and breaking the bonds of educational prejudice and superstition, with which 
so many are hurtfully bound. I am, therefore, glad the publication is to be 
resumed, which sickness prevented me from telling thee when I first re- 
ceived thy Circular announcing the interesting fact.” 


“For years I have felt it unworthy a man, who has awakened to a con- 
sciousness of what the word ‘man’ may mean, to be striving chiefly to 
amass money, indulge petty ambitions, or to live a lazy, listless life, inditfer- 
ent to the drift and tendencies of the times. In fact, zo¢ to have striven 
with reasonable earnestness to leave the great institutions and influences 
under which men and women must continue to live better (and bettering 
than one found them, must be a cause for lasting shame and regret in that 
higher spiritual world to which we go. I would spare myself those regrets. 
The two great spheres for work are the political and the religious worlds. 
Our republicanism is crude and corrupting in its present forms. Our the- 
ologies have been crude, also. Your journal has been a help to progress. 
I want to see it continued.” 


“T cannot refrain from saying that I am more than glad —even jubilant 
—to learn that, after a short nap (it seemed very long), THE RADICAL is 
again awake. May it live henceforth! ” 


“TI am pleased to find, by receipt of the first number, that you have 
resumed THE RADICAL. Manly and sensible views of religion are rapidly 
gaining ground in the country, and they need at this time a fearless cham- 
pionship and distinct exposition. And this need THE RADICAL admirably 
supplies.” 

“Tam in receipt of a — of THE RADICAL. I am pleased to greet it 
again, as an old friend, ard hasten to remit to you the subscription money. 
Best wishes for its future success. I hope to see its circulation widely 
extended, as it certainly deserves to be.” 


“T am glad to see THE RADICAL again. My only wish and hope are 
that it may be made worthy of the great truth for which it stands. The 
great need of the Radical is a magazine that shall be able, catholic, and 
positive. We have so many and so great truths to proclaim that not a mo- 
ment should be wasted in fruitless controversy or barren negations.” 


“THE RADICAL, after this long interim, has come to hand again. Be 
assured it was welcome, like an old silent friend, — welcome and forgiven ! 
Its suspension was expected, for I had made some efforts io enlarge its 
circulation and failed. People are too enslaved and ignorant for its plain, 
practical common sense. 1 hope for it something better than its past sup- 
port.” 


“For the enclosed ten dollars please mail to me, during the current year, 
one copy of. THE RADICAL, and send me as many copies of No.1, Vol. 
VIII. as you can for the money.” 


“Enclosed find three dollars {:; THE RADICAL, and accept my congratu- 
lations on its resuscitation, and my hope that your pockets may be strength- 
ened to sustain it ‘now and forever.’ ” 


“ Please send me by mail copies of the new RADICAL, for February, con- 
taining the admirable and remarkable articles of Higginson and Mrs. 
Cheney. Good as many of the past numbers of THE Rapbicat have been, 
I think this will prove the best of all.” 


“T will try and extend the circulation and influence of THE RADICAL the 
coming year.” 
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TO THE RADICAL. 


FTER sleep, the waking ; 
After night, dawn breaking ; 

After silence long, 
A burst of song. 
We knew thou wert not gone, 
To leave us without champion — 
Our first free voice mid servile tongues 
And secret sneers and bigot wrongs: 
With good Thor-hammer beating down 
The tyrant lie with tinsel crown ; 
With message, now unsealed again, 
Of love to God in love to men. 
Who calls thy manner cold as snow? 
Can pure spring have the summer’s glow, 
Or crocus-buds like roses blow? 
Who says the dawn is vague and gray? 
So clear, the sight can reach away 
To stainless peaks that shine afar 
And dim beyond the morning star, 
Choose who may the summer noon, 
Longing to be let alone, — 
Force unstrung and vigor gone. 
Welcome, thy sweet breath of spring! 
Morning air to tempt the wing ; 
Distance, cool and clear and still, 
For the eye to pierce at will. 
Welcome, O vanward voice ! 
Sound on! Be strong! Rejoice! 
And so, in thy fresh history, 
Foretell the world-old mystery, 
Hinting what is to be 
For us, as now for thee. 
After sleep, the waking ; 
After night, dawn breaking ; 
After silence long, 
A burst of song. 








